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Franklin Simon 8 Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 














FUR STORAGE 
and INSURANCE 


By DRY COLD AIR METHOD 


for 
Winter Furs, Wearing Apparel and Fur Rugs 
AT MODERATE COST 


All articles are carefully freed from dust and moth eggs 
before being placed in the dry cold air vaults. 





























Telephone REMODELING AND REPAIRING 
Greeley 6900 


In our own workrooms 


Fur pieces and fur garments remodeled 


WOMEN’S and to accord with the latest mode. 


MISSES’ FUR SHOP : 
Fourth Floor Prices for this work are lower now than during the busy season. 




















Real Mattress Cleanliness 


ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 

allows foreign matter to filter through and 
become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 
such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 
merely does away with part of the trouble. 


What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


QUILTED 


Excelsior MATTRESS P rotector 


which really solves this vexing problem. 
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HE Woman’s National Political mee the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
_ Weekly is the authoritative med- tude a ee 
ium through which you can keep fully incite ian seen 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 
Send your check or money order for $2.00 Excelsior Quilting Co. 
today to the Subscription Department of ] 15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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See pages 1106-1107 for answers to your 
questions about the 


League of 
Women Voters 


in this issue of 


THE 
WOMAN 
CITIZEN 


Each week sees new developments 
in the program of this organization 
of the first importance in the 
political life of women. 


Read each issue to keep posted. 
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Couch Hammocks, Lawnette Outfits, Etc. 


newly designed for the coming Summer season, are now displayed 
on the Fourth Floor. 


The Couch Hammocks, with their smart effects in color, will prove a welcome 
addition to either porch or lawn; while no one who spends the warm weather 
in the country or at the seashore can afford to dispense with a Lawnette or a 
Beach Umbrella—in which B. Altman & Co. are introducing, this year, a new 
and original decorative note. 


The smaller Lawnette Outfits, made and decorated for the kiddies exclusively, 
are especially charming, and are certain to create a great demand. 


(Upholstery Department) 








Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 





Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 
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KNOX. 
STRAWS 
For Men and Women 


Knox Straw Hats for summer nineteen- 
nineteen are shown in a wide range of 
smart Styles with many exclusive 
features. All are made with Knox 
traditional quality. 


Men’s Straws, $5.00 to $400.00 
Women’s Straw Sailors, $6.00 to $20.00 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


4652 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 161 BROADWAY 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to hate a voice in their own government.” 





Europe, Africa and Congress 


N May 19 the 66th Congress is to convene in special session, 
and Washington again becomes the cynosure of suffragists’ 
eyes because of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association does not 
give out polls on the amendment; it does not lay claim for the 
amendment to the votes of men who later repudiate the claim; it 
does not publicly commit a man in advance of the man’s own pro- 
gram of making public his commitment. 

But neither does it short count the votes for the amendment, 
and it is worthy of notice that on Thursday, May 8, while less 
up-to-date protagonists were announcing that they were preparing 
to scurry over the country to seek “ that other vote,’’ it issued a 
statement from its Washington headquarters to stress the fact 
that it had definite assurance that the amendment would be passed 
at the coming extra session. 

The statement announced also the code of action, which, as 
formulated by Maud Wood Park, Chairman of the Congressional 
Committee, has brought the movement to victory at Washington. 

“ Don’t tell all you know; don’t tell anything you do not know ; 
don’t repeat even a small thing told you in confidence; don’t lose 
your temper; don’t nag; don’t threaten; don’t boast.” 


T is not a betrayal of confidence to add in passing that the 

newspapers of May 10 carried a United Press dispatch to 
say that information had reached Washington that William J. 
Harris, the new Senator from Georgia, who is“now in Europe, 
has told President Wilson that he will vote for the amendment. 

“ As a matter of fact,” says the New York Evening Sun, which 
as a staunch Republican has no mind to let too much credit accrue 
to the Democrats because of Senator Harris’s pledge, “ as a mat- 
ter of fact, the passage of the suffrage resolution has been a 
matter of certainty almost since last fall’s elections.” 

Well, it would certainly outrage a watchful and waiting country 
if the passage were not a certainty, or if it should even be delayed. 

Here stand American women in these blessed May days still 
without the gates, while the women of twenty European nations 
had been given the vote prior to January, 1919. In only two of 
these, Holland and Sweden, was the necessary parliamentary pro- 
cedure not quite complete by January, 1919; and of these two 
Holland last week put the woman suffrage bill through the second 
chamber of Parliament by a large majority, while the completion 
of Sweden’s suffrage program is merely a matter of formalities. 


INCE January, 1919, two other European countries, Belgium 

and France, have agitated the woman suffrage question. The 
result in Belgium has been the granting of suffrage to women not 
because they are women but because they are the widows and 
mothers of soldiers, or the mothers of civilians shot by the Ger- 
mans. In France, at the present moment, one woman suffrage 
measure after another is being presented in the Chamber of 
Deputies and it is but a question of a short time until one will be 
found upon which that body can agree. In Poland five women 
are seated in the constituent assembly. 

Nor is the story of Europe the whole suffrage story. 
far away South Africa comes the word that the Union Parlia- 
ment passed a woman suffrage measure in April. 

What can the United States do but pass the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment if it is to keep its face in the League of Nations? 


From 


Reconstruction Problems 


ELDOM has any advanced program been received with wider 

acclaim than has the program of conferences on reconstruc- 
tion problems scheduled by the National Suffrage Association for 
the League of Women Voters at the National’s Washington 
headquarters, 1626 Rhode Island Avenue. Mrs. Helen H. Gard- 
ener, a vice-president of the association, has had in hand the lining 
up of speakers for the conferences and her genius for “ lining 
up ” has been signally demonstrated in the personnel of speakers. 
The meetings for May 5, May 9, and May 12 were the occasion 
of widely-quoted speeches by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior; Frank W. Mondell, Republican floor leader of the 
House ; Elwood Mead and Edward Prentiss Costigan, member of 
the Tariff Commission; Champ Clark and Philander P. Clayton, 
the first four speaking on the land question and the last two on 
the question of education. 

Three other speakers of note are scheduled for the May 19 
meeting which will take up the discussion of labor. They are 
Senator Kenyon, Edward Keating, and Miss Mary Van Kleeck. 

On May 26 child welfare will be presented by Julia Lathrop, 
Commissioner Brownlow, and Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

On June 2 public utilities will be up for discussion by such 
inspiriting speakers as Senator Key Pittman, Representative 
Towner, David J. Lewis, of the Tariff Commission, and Robert 
W. Wooley, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Grand Opera Needs Votes for Women 


66 HANK God!—and I say it with reverence—the woman’s 
vote will be very powerful. There will be a better chance 
for national opera.” 

This explosion of thankfulness is from Charles Manners, di- 
rector of English opera companies, in a letter to the London 
press. It is part of an urgent plea for the assistance of some 
member of the British Parliament to help in establishing national 
opera. , 

“The women’s vote can do a great deal to help in this, oper- 
atically speaking, benighted country, and bring us into line with 
other countries,” pleads Mr. Manners, who, with his wife—a 
well-known soprano—is visiting the English-speaking countries 
in the interest of opera in English nationally sustained, without 
adding a penny to the taxes. 

“In Italy, for example,” he says, “ there were, before the war, 
over 360 opera companies ; and, just for record’s sake, thousands 
in France, Austria and Germany, with over 400 English-speaking 
singers making a living in the German companies alone. But 
England! Well, there are about six opera companies in all, and 
London is without any at all, English or foreign. The result is 
that we know all too little about opera. Some years ago I gave 
a performance to 1,500 children from the London County Council 
schools, and of this number only eight had heard and seen a grand 
opera before.” 

“ What would have become of opera without women—and the 
press—I do not know.” 


DoW omenHateto Work Nie menp 


OMETIMES they say so. People have often been heard to 
say they hate to work for churches, for city governments, for 
corporations or for school boards. Doubtless whether they do or 
don’t depends largely on the personnel of any of these combina- 
tions of people. 

There are all kinds of women. There are also all kinds of 
men. For which kind does a girl like to work? 

If she is indifferent about kinds and only interested in the 
sex of her employer, there are nine chances to one that she has 
gone into business with the wrong attitude. She may have under- 
taken a commercial career as an adventure in which an interest in 
sex has played a subconscious part. 

She may have struck several successive women employers who 
were captious or cantankerous, or she may be the sort of working 
girl who likes to shuffle through her tasks without being called 
to order. 

One girl, loudly airing her grievances in an evening paper re- 
cently, said she liked to work for men because: 

“A man has some confidence in the people who work under 
him. Especially he trusts his stenographer. After she has been 
with him for six months, generally he merely glances over her 
letters before affixing his signature. If her hieroglyphic notes 
prove too much for her occasionally and she changes a word or 
sentence, he is not too curious. If the letter is reasonably clean 
and well-appearing he doesn’t stop to measure the margins or 
count the commas. The way Miss Blank runs her typewriter, 
light or heavy touch, a la limousine or Ford, doesn’t worry him. 
That’s her business; she knows it best and he is content to leave 
it to her. Perhaps it is man’s natural vanity. Miss Blank must 
be all right. Else why would a judge of character and efficiency 
like himself keep her on the pay-roll? ” 

In other words, the things which made this man a poor em- 
ployer, negligent of the interests of his firm and of the efficiency 


of his office force, endeared him to his secretary. 

The same girl resented the fact that women executives have 
“* certain ways of doing things’ which they insist on forcing 
their assistants to follow. I never met a man who actually cared 
whether a dash or colon came after the ‘ Dear Sirs,’ or who 
made it a rule of the office that all letters must be written jn 
double space, but the fatal three weeks’ woman who taught me to 
avoid women executives had minute instructions on all office 
routine. And the way women make corrections! The average 
man corrects a mistake good-humoredly, half-apologetically. Mis. 
takes fret a woman’s finely developed sense of perfection.” 

So to come right down to it, a “ woman’s sense of perfection” 
seems to be higher than that of a man. 

Where a right-minded girl hates to work for a right-minded 
woman, the chances are that one or the other is thin-skinned or 
unapproachable. There is a solidarity of interest and of good- 
fellowship where women work together for a cause or a profes- 
sion in which both employers and employed are interested which 
has no equal outside of a soldier’s camp when officers and men 
are on terms of good understanding; for just women understand 
and sympathize with their employees as do just men. 


The Spirit of Georgia 
HE Georgia victory, whereby the women of Atlanta were 
given suffrage in the municipal primaries by the Democratic 
City Executive Committee, grows the neater the longer you con- 
sider it. Twenty-five of the forty members of the Committee 
attended the council meeting and of the twenty-five, twenty-four 
went on record in favor. 

“And the spirit of the giving was as fine as the gift,” says 
Mrs. Emily McDougald, to whose generalship the victory is at- 
tributed. Each voter vied with the others in a little speech to 
prove that he held it an honor to vote yes. Then, as soon as the 
vote was recorded, up rose the city clerk, Mr. Walter Taylor, 
and offered to take upon himself all the clerical work of the 
preparation of the registration lists, etc. 

Atlanta women have met the “ fine spirit ” of the giving with a 
fine spirit of their own and are planning to hold almost daily ward 
meetings all over the city for the purpose of educating the women 
in city government. 

As an evidence of the great change in Georgia’s public senti- 
ment toward suffrage Mrs. McDougald quotes from the funeral 
sermon of a Mrs, Heard, of Elberton, one of the most influential, 
best beloved and wealthiest women of the state: “I wish to add,” 
said the minister in closing, “that one of her splendid womanly 
qualities was her belief in the rights of women.” 
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“Always Young for Liberty ” 


HE centenary of Julia Ward Howe will be celebrated on 

May 27, by many different organizations, and especially 
by the suffragists. Among the early standard-bearers of our 
cause, the author of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” oc- 
cupies a shining place. The special kind of help that she brought 
to the movement was unique, as she herself was. 

Born in New York City three days before Queen Victoria saw 
the light on the other side of the Atlantic, little Julia was fortu- 
nate in her ancestry. On her father’s side she was descended 
from Roger Williams; on her mother’s she came of Huguenot 
blood. She was a grand-niece of Gen. Francis Marion, the 
“swamp fox” of South Carolina. 

The little red-headed girl soon astonished her teachers by her 
zeal for study. “She grasped at knowledge with both hands, 
plucked it as a child plucks flowers, with unwearying enjoyment.” 
At nine years old she was studying Paley’s “ Moral Philosopiiy ” 
with girls of eighteen. She picked up languages like pebbles. At 
sixteen she began to contribute poems and reviews to the press. 

She grew up dreamy and absent, absorbed in severe studies, 
yet full of fun and flashing wit. She and her two beautiful sisters 
were called “ the Three Graces of Bond Street.” Her daughter, 
Mrs. Laura S. Richards, says: 

“No one now pitied her for the glorious crown of red-gold 
hair, which set off the rose and ivory of her matchless com- 
plexion. Everyone recognized and acknowledged in her ‘stately 
Julia, queen of all.’” 

In 1841 she made a visit to Boston. Longfellow and Charles 
Sumner took her to see the Perkins Institution for the blind. 
That day she had her first glimpse of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe 
on his black horse—‘a noble rider on a noble steed ”—as she 
afterwards described him. He was nearly twenty years her 
senior. He had gone abroad and helped the Greeks, the French 
and the Poles in their fight for freedom. Whittier’s poem, “ The 
Hero,” describes one of his adventures in Greece. At home he 
had done remarkable work for the blind. Most of his courtship 
of Julia Ward took place in the parlors of a house on Park Street 
where the Woman’s Journal had its office long after. 


HEY were married in 1843, and went abroad with another 

newly married pair, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Mann. Dr. Howe 

had been made famous throughout the world by the account of his 

education of the deaf, dumb and blind girl, Laura Bridgman, 

given in Charles Dickens’s “ American Notes.” Their trip abroad 
was like a triumphal progress. 

After their return, Dr. Howe resumed his work at the blind 
Asylum, and Mrs. Howe was busy bringing up her beautiful chil- 
dren. A son and four daughters lived to grow up.* In her 
delightful book, “‘ When I Was Your Age,” Mrs. Richards says: 

“To her our confidences were made, for she had a rare under- 
standing of the child mind. It was very strange to us to find 
other children holding their revels without their father and 
mother. ‘Papa and Mamma’ were always the life and soul of 
ours. 

“ Through all and around all, like a laughing river, flowed the 
current of her wit and fun. No child could be sad in her com- 
pany. If we were cold, there was a merry bout of ‘ fisticuffs’ to 
warm us; if we were too warm, there was a song or story while 
we sat and cooled off. 





* Julia Romana Anagnos, Florence Howe Hall, Professor Henry Marion Howe, 
Laura E. Richards and Maud Howe Elliott. 


“Tt was worth while to have measles, not because one had 
stewed prunes and cream toast, but because our mother sat by 
us and sang ‘Lord Thomas and Fair Elinor,’ or some mystic 
ballad.” 

She had a beautiful voice, and sang the children songs in many 
languages, repeating their favorites over and over. 

““ Not one of us ever guessed, as we listened with all our souls, 
that the cunning mother was giving us a French or German or 
Italian lesson, and that what was learned in that way would never 
be forgotten. 

“Study formed always an important part of her life. 
her delight and recreation, when wearied with household cares, 
to plunge into German metaphysics, or into the works of the Latin 
poets, whom she dearly loved. 

“Very, very much our mother loved her books. Yet how 
quickly were they laid aside when any head was bumped, any knee 
scratched, any finger cut!” 

In her girlhood Mrs. Howe had been absorbed in poetry and 
philosophy, and had thought it needless to learn also how to 
keep house—“ being a fool,” as she said in telling of it; so she 
had a hard time at first; but she finally mastered the mystery of 
housekeeping, and boasted in later years that all her grand- 
daughters understood it, in addition to their other arts and 
sciences. 

Mrs. Richards says: 

“ Our mother’s hospitality was boundless. She loved to fill the 
house to overflowing. Often the beds were all filled, and we 
children had to take to sofas and cots. Once, I remember, Harry 
slept on a mattress laid on the top of the piano.” 


It was 


OSTON from 1840 to 1850 was a hot bed of “isms.” Tran- 
scendentalism, the anti-slavery movement and liberal religion 
were all discussed in the Howe home, by many distinguished visi- 
tors, native and foreign. She was soon cured of her early preju- 
dice against the abolitionists. She shared her husband’s enthusi- 
asm for the Free Soil party, and helped him in publishing an anti- 
slavery paper, “The Commonwealth.” Her first volume of 
poems, ‘‘ Passion Flowers,” came out anonymously in 1854. 
Other books appearing later were “ Words for the Hour,” “A 
Trip to Cuba” (this work was prohibited in Cuba), “ The 
World’s Own,” “ From the Oak to the Olive,” “ Later Lyrics,” 
“Sex and Education,” “ Memoir of Samuel Gridley Howe,” 
“ Life of Margaret Fuller,” “Is Polite Society Polite?” “ From 
Sunset Ridge,” “ Reminiscences,” and “ Sketches of Representa- 
tive New England Women.” 

During the visit to Washington in 1861, she woke in the night, 
and the lines of the “ Battle Hymn” began to come to her. She 
got up and jotted them down—having learned to note down 
verses in a darkened room while her children slept. An old Civil 
War officer has told how that song used to lift the men’s hearts 
on the long dusty marches. Once it carried a forlorn hope to 
victory. Recently Gen. Edwards told Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott 
how much inspiration it brought to the soldiers during the war 
just past. Mrs. Howe always felt as if this hymn was not her 
own, but was “ given to her.” 

She took an active part in founding the New England Women’s 
Club, which, as its members claim, anticipated even Sorosis. She 
was its president for many years, and the centre of a rare galaxy 
of remarkable women—Louisa M. Alcott, Ednah D. Cheney, 
Abby W. May, Abby Morton Diaz, Elizabeth Peabody and many 

(Continued on page 1100) 
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The Future of the Woman’s Land Army 


One State’s Experience Past and Present 


A Story for Summer Girls 
By Mrs. Otto Eichel 


Chairman of New York State Woman's 
Land Army 


HE Woman’s Land Army started (with one camp at Bed- 

ford in Westchester County, New York, the first year we en- 
tered the War) as an agricultural experimental station. This 
camp was foynded by Mrs. Charles W. Short, Jr., who orig- 
inated the “unit plan” under which the Land Army has oper- 
ated and upon which the Government has accepted it as a part 
of the U. S. Employment Service of the Federal Department of 
Labor. 

The purposes of this first camp, as was that of the forty-five 
others succeeding it in New York state, and the many others 
about the country, was to meet the existing shortage of farm 
labor and in that way prevent decreasing food production. 

It is needless to say the work of Bedford and of the camps 
last season was extremely successful. At least two thousand 
girls went out through the Land Army to work on the farms of 
New York state. Today on file in the New York office of the 
organization, 303 Fifth Avenue, are many testimonials from 
farmers from all parts of the state endorsing the splendid work 
of these young women, who, patriotically inspired, went out 
to do their bit on the land, in order not only that America and 
America’s soldiers might be supplied with food, but that the 
armies and civilian population of our Allies might be fed. 

The day after the Armistice was signed a visitor at the Woman’s 
Land Army’s New York office said, in a rather consoling manner, 
“Now your work is over, the soldiers will be returning, there 
will be plenty of men to cultivate the land. In addition, it will 
of course no longer be possible to obtain women to do this work 
because the patriotic spirit inspiring them to enlist in your 
Army has gone,” but the officers of the Woman’s Land Army had 
an entirely different idea of what the signing of the Armistice 
really meant to their organization. They knew that in the de- 
veloping of the Unit plan of placing women on the land they 
had discovered something which was not only unique, but revo- 
lutionary, because it had solved so many problems in the rural 
life of our state that it had not planned to solve in the beginning. 


O one had dreamed that a group of patriotic young women, 

properly supervised, properly chaperoned, going out with 
their hoes in hand to fight the food shortage, would be the be- 
ginning of one of the greatest reconstruction movements which 
is today developing in this country, a movement all people who 
realize the problems that confronted the farmer in the past are 
instinctively drawn to. 

In considering the revolutionary aspects of the Land Army 
movement one must regard it from so many different angles. 
There is the importance of the fundamental value of food, par- 
ticularly at this time when the world cries for food. In the 
years preceding the war, year by year the number of acres placed 
under cultivation in each state decreased. How was this you 
may ask? For several reasons—because the greater percentage 
of the youth of the rural population left the country and went 
into the cities. The result was that in the farmer’s own family 


there was a scarcity of hands to work the land, and added to 
this was the decrease year by year in the number of men who 
were willing either to live in the country or go out from the 
cities for short time labor. There existed, therefore, even be- 
fore the war, a shortage of labor. Food in some localities was 
scarce, and the price of what food there was, was high. 


O Gecanen is nothing as we all know, that creates, greater in- 

centive for social unrest than the high prices of food. For 
generations the great labor groups in this country and in Europe 
have steadily rebelled against the price of food. 

Now that the war is over the Land Army hopes to be a factor 
in remedying this unfortunate situation regarding food. It is 
at present carrying on an educational campaign for intensive 
farming; urging every farmer in the state to place under culti- 
vation every tillable acre of land he possesses ; making it possible 
for him to cultivate that land by supplying groups of strong, 
healthy young women to assist him, housing them in sanitary, 
comfortable, properly supervised camps, centrally located in a 
district of general farming; transporting the workers from the 
camps to the farms where they are employed, with no cost to 
the farmer within a three mile limit. But in this campaign for 
increased food production the Land Army hopes to go even 
further. It aims to be the stimulus of a movement to make it 
possible to aid the farmer in the distribution of his products, 
and thereby to conserve for him a larger portion of the profits 
of his produce. The Land Army realizes that it is useless to urge 
the farmer to produce more food if in its distribution he does 
not receive a fair percentage of the profits of his produce. 


AST year the camps were placed hurriedly, in fact wherever 

houses could be obtained. This year a very careful survey is 
being made of each county, and camps will be placed not only 
where they are needed but where they will be best used to ad- 
vantage. In placing these camps the Land Army is considering 
the shortage of labor which existed before the war, realizing 
that, notwithstanding the fact the soldiers are returning, in 
order to put through a season, and many seasons it is hoped, 
of intensive farming, the Land Army Camps are necessary. 

The second reason for considering the Land Army as a revo- 
lutionary movement is one of great importance and of tremendous 
benefit to the country. Last year some of the Land Army 
camps were developed in a small way into rural community cen- 
tres; in one county each Saturday night entertainments were 
given which were open not only to the girls living at the camp 
but to the farmers and their wives in the vicinity. Very shortly 
these Saturday evening entertainments became a feature of the 
rural life of that district. Farmers and their wives and children 
from all around looked forward eagerly to Saturday night and 
the entertainment at the Land Army camps—sometimes it was 
a lecture, sometimes moving pictures, again a dance, and again, 
what they all seemed to like best, a “community sing.” 
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There were times at which two hundred farmers and their 
wives gathered in one of the Land Army camps for a “community 
sing.” Those of our readers who realize the isolation of country 
life will realize the benefit of the Land Army Camp in a com- 
munity when used for social purposes. It’ eliminates one of 
the factors which has been responsible for driving the young 
men and young women from the farms into the cities; it brings 
in close contact also the people from the city and the country—it 
throws down the unnamable barrier and lack of understanding 
which for years has existed between the two. The Land Army 
also is of great educational value in teaching the young men 
and young women of the country as well as the city, the dignity 
and value of manual labor, especially labor in the fresh open air 
of the country, and it will, it is hoped, become an apparent 
factor in improving the health of the people generally. 


HAT the Land Army is today the important “back to the 

land” movement is quite evident, and that the conditions 
under which it urges people to return to the land are ideal, is 
unquestionable. 

Aside from the benefits of the rural Community and of its 
factor in increasing food production, the Land Army is of untold 
value to the city girl. Here, too, it solves a great problem. In 
the past many girls and young women who were in school or col- 
lege, with a long three months vacation on their hands, spent 
this time at the sea-shore or in the mountains having a good 
time. Young America, as we all know, loves a good time, but 
it craves something vital and wants to be doing something funda- 
mental. Many a girl has restlessly in the past spent her sum- 
mer in enforced idleness. To those girls the Land Army has 
been a great blessing, giving them as it does the opportunity to 
spend their summers in the country in the open, but at the 
same time to do something which is worth while, live under 
good conditions, among congenial people, and to be properly 
taken care of and properly fed. 

For weeks past now many of these girls have been coming 
into the state headquarters and the local headquarters of the 
New York Land Army asking how early in the spring they can 
go out on to the land. “When will the first camp open?” is the 
question one hears in this office day after day. “I am homesick 
for my Land Army Camp” another says. But it is not alone the 
college girl who has beer made happy and to whom has been 
opened a new life by the Land Army. There are the vacation 
girls whose vacations in the past have been spent either at home 
or very much as has the class of girls just described. It has 
been on the whole a very unsatisfactory vacation for most of 
these young women. Many of them also went into the Land Army 
camps last summer and they, too, are hammering at the doors 
of the camps this season for admission. 

Then there is still another class to be looked after whose 
problems are greater than either of the other two,—the girls 
in seasonable trades, who, when the summer months come on are 
usually thrown out of work or are obliged to work on half time, 
whose jobs will be open for them in the Fall but whose employers 
are glad to get rid of them during the summer. Think what 
the Woman’s Land Army means to them; a vacation at no 
expense, labor, to be sure, but labor gladly given because of the 
interest in their work and the favorable conditions under which 
they carry it on. 

With this class of girls alone the Land Army is solving 
a tremendous problem. Again and again since November 11th, 
1918, that eventful day when all along the fronts in Europe 
the guns stopped firing, the Land Army officers have been told 


that girls would not enlist this summer, but those who say that 
do not know or cannot realize what the Land Army has meant 
to the young women of America, or at least they would not 
say it if they could see that day after day applications are com- 
ing in to the Central office both in person and by mail; that 
there are today many girls who would go out and remain until 
next Fall if only there was a camp open to receive them. 


i western New York not only are the girls who worked on 

the land last year anxious to return, but they have united 
themselves into a club meeting frequently all winter, keeping up 
their associations and their interest of the summer and are pre- 
pard to go back onto the land next season. 

It is particularly of the New York State Woman's Land 
Army that I have written because it is with that organization 
that I have been more closely connected. We are of course 
the New York Division of our national organization, known 
as the Woman’s Land Army of America. 

A few weeks after the signing of the Armistice the Federal 
Government in recognition of the splendid work and purposes 
of the Woman’s Land Army created a Woman’s Land Army 
Division of the U. S. Employment Service of the Federal Depart- 
ment of labor. The administrative units of this Division are 
the state organizations. In Washington we have a Federal Di- 
rector, and assisting her is a Federal Director of Training and a 
Federal Director of Recruiting. The states in turn are to have 
State Federal directors. We therefore function both as a private 
organization and as a Government Division, the National Board 
of Directors serving in an advisory capacity with the Federal 
Director, while the State Board of Directors serve in an ad- 
visory capacity with the State Federal Director. 

Some of the administrative expenses are paid by the Govern- 
ment, but initial expenses of equipping all camps are to be met 
by the private organization. Once the camps are equipped they 
become self-supporting. 

HE private organization is supported by contributing or sus- 
taining memberships which are classified as Tiller—$1.00 
memberships ; Planter—$5.00 memberships ; Gleaner—$25.00, and 
Harvester—$100.00. Any one who is interested in the Woman’s 
Land Army may become a supporting member. 

In New York state. we are divided into five districts, the 
Metropolitan, Hudson, Adirondack, Mohawk, and Erie, with a 
District Chairman in charge. Intensive organization is going on 
in each county and although it is not believed that the two hun- 
dred camps which were planned for New York state before the 
Armistice was signed will be either possible or necessary this 
summer, it is hoped there will be a decided increase above the 
forty-five camps of last season, each camp to be placed in a 
district where the camp will develop into a powerful influence 
in the development of the rural social life of the neighborhood 
and become a centre of wholesome entertainment and recreation. 


French Women Restless 


NREST among women workers, in France as well as in Eng- 
land, is reported by Mary McDowell of Chicago. In France 
women munition workers were either turned off out of hand by 
private employers or received thirty days’ notice “to go quietly 
away.” Their reward for war service has been to be turned out 
of well-paid work and forced by necessity to return to the 
women’s trades, where pay is a pittance. 
In the United States, the National Women’s Trade Union 
League asks of the government a demobilization program which 
shall prevent suffering on the part of women workers. 
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Educating Texas on Suffrage 


EXAS is nearing the end of a state campaign for full suf- 

frage. And Texas, like every other state in the Union that 
has ever had a suffrage campaign, has been flooded with a curious, 
pernicious, often anonymous, always deuble-faced, anti-suffrage 
propaganda. 

This propaganda signs “ A Southern Woman” to newspaper 
articles too rank for any woman to claim under her own name. 
It tries to make a paid stereotyped pen do the work of a spon- 
taneous one. It attacks womanhood, it villifies suffrage leaders. 
It harks back to Oriental tradition and precedent to prove the 
subordination of women; it quotes the Bible to prove it. It plays 
on mawkish sentiment and on sectional prejudice and on local 
self interest. In the South it stresses the menace in the negro 
woman’s vote—a matter that it keeps suspiciously quiet about in 
the North. It tells the brewers that woman suffrage means pro- 
hibition ; it tells the prohibitionists that women’s votes have never 
supported prohibition. It tells the capitalist that women’s votes 
mean more power to labor; it tells the working woman that 
the laboring.man never won anything through the vote. And it 
tells everybody that women don’t want the vote and won’t use it 
when they get it—although in every country in the world and in 
every state in the Union out flash the figures that give the lie to 
this assertion. 

During the campaign circulars were sent all over Texas that 
professed to point the argument against woman suffrage but did 
in fact affront the intelligence of Texans by insisting that a Texas 
woman had not sense enough and moral stamina enough to retain 
her womanhood while casting a ballot. Weigh the anti-suffrage 
argument as you will, that is ever the sum and substance of it. 


OLLOW us for a moment through the maze of the anti- 
suffrage argument which has been sent on to us out of Texas: 
Women are “ possessed of delicate charm”; they are the 
“moral force of the family”; by their “indirect influence they 
work out the world’s moral salvation”; they are the “ saviors 
of men.” “They make sentiment.” “The world bases its 
strength on the virtue and noble character of its women.” 

All the anti-suffragist literature says so. 

But it also says, covertly—it is saying it to Texas today—that 
all these womanly qualities are utterly ephemeral, that they have 
no sustaining power for women themselves; that women, given 
a choice to express their real proclivities, favor legalized gam- 
bling, are blind to the education and welfare of children, help the 
liquor business, face vice with cheerful tolerance, are against the 
sanctity of marriage, and, “ parading in the name of virtue, build 


a throne for vice.” 


The proof? 
There is no proof. There is only the false assertion that in 


states where women vote, where they have the chance to come 
to a full expression of their inmost inclinations, these terrible 
things happen. 

They do not happen. 

The world and the country are on record to prove that woman 


suffrage has been a social benefit wherever tried. 

Saturday, May 24, is to decide whether Texas believes that her 
women are so little to be relied on that to give them the right of 
self expression through the ballot is to give them the chance to 
express all the powers of evil. 

We believe that Texas’s answer will be the full enfranchise- 
ment of her women. We believe that Texas will be the sixteenth 
full suffrage state of the Union. 


HE Texas full suffrage bill is not sauntering along to an 
indeterminate conclusion on May 24th. Texas women are 
right on the job doing the same old back-breaking campaigning 
that all their predecessors 
have done to gain their full 
rights as citizens in a Repub- 
lic founded on the doctrine of 
equality of opportunity for all 
classes and all people. 

At Port Arthur, way down 
on the Gulf, activity for the 
coming election is very keen. 
Miles and miles of space are 
licked up by Texans as easily 
as are a few city blocks by 
New Yorkers. For example, 
when Dr. Shaw spoke in 
Beaumont recently, all East 
Texas turned out to hear her. 

There are no less than ten 
counties of East Texas in the 
14th Senatorial District of the 
state, and these are presided 
over and financed by one dis- 
trict chairman of the Texas Suffrage Association, Mrs. Hiram 
Knox of Hemphill. 

Mrs. Knox is a business woman, manager of the big mills of 
the Knox Lumber Co. at East 
Mayfield. She is also very 
much a woman in the home, 
since she is the mother of five 
children, two of them twins. 
She is giving these twins a 
fair start; Miss Lilian Knox 
is to have all the rights that 
belong to Master Blackshear 
Knox — and Miss Lilian’s 
mother is not willing to have 
the government of her state 
undo these efforts, when the 
twins shall be 21, if she can 
help it. What’s good citizen- 
ship for her son, she feels, 
will be none too good for her 
daughter. Therefore she is 
taking time by the forelock 
and is working now for the 
political future of all her chil- 
dren equally. 

Mrs. Knox’s right hand in East Texas is Miss Gertrude Wat- 
kins of Little Rock, Arkansas, one of the suffrage organizers of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association. She is 
presiding over the central headquarters at Beaumont and is effi- 
ciently massing workers into line. A day’s program indicates 
how a trained worker succeeds in mobilizing her forces: 

In a single town a single day answered for meeting and con- 
ferring with local suffrage workers, addressing two men’s organ- 
izations, arranging for three public meetings, and securing a 
generous donation to the suffrage war chest—the very first one 
contributed from that district. 





MRS. HIRAM KNOX 





BABY KNOX 
A Knox Baby Sample 
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Women In Industry 


The Margin of Culture 
N a minimum wage of $15.50 a week the working-girl in the 
District of Columbia has ten cents, one dime, to spend on 
“ self-improvement.” 

It was in April at the first wage conference held under the new 
minimum wage law for women in private employ in the District 
that this margin of culture was discovered. 

The conference was organized in March to consider the wages 
of women employed in private printing and publishing houses, 
and if its recommendation is accepted by the Minimum Wage 
Board, as is expected, every woman employed in such establish- 
ments in the District of Columbia must be paid not less than 
$15.50 per week after the decision goes into effect. Despite all 
the talk about a rise in wages, the Board has found that about 
75 per cent of the women in this industry in the District are paid 
less than $15 per week, and nearly half of them are paid from 
$8 to $12 per week. 

The recommendation of $15.50 per week as the minimum wage 
upon which a woman without dependents can maintain herself at 
a proper standard of living in the District of Columbia was ar- 
rived at after four meetings of the conferees, and was unanimous. 
The employer member of the Board, Joseph A. Berberich, who is 
president of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association of 
the District, was also present and agreed to the recommendation. 

The items in cost of living allowed for by the conference under 
the minimum wage rate of $15.50 per week are as follows: 





Room and board........ $9.00 Savings and insurance...$0.35 
NIE basco ewes wen 3 Church and charity..... 10 
MIE noo nisiceas cee’ 75 Organization dues...... .1C 
Sickness Self-improvement ...... 10 
ee ee 50 ni cbaceediwnsi .60 
Oculist Other incidentals ....... .20 
Amusements ........... .20 

Se ee 25 MEINE eS iktsnts Stele $15.50 


OR learners, or apprentices, the conference recommended 

rates of $8 for the first three months, $9 for the second three 
months, $11 for the third three months and $12 for the fourth 
three months, the full wage of $15.50 per week to apply at the 
end of one year. 

Before the new minimum rates can be put into effect, a public 
hearing must be held, after a thirty-day period of advertising, 
and then a sixty-day period must elapse to permit the employers 
to adjust their pay rolls. 

The minimum wage law of the District of Columbia is manda- 
tory, and the failure of any employer to pay the prescribed mini- 
mum renders him subject to fine or imprisonment. 

The wage conference, as required by law, was composed of 
three representatives of the employees, Mrs. Nettie Kirchner, 
Miss Nellie Sheiry, and Miss Essie Read, who under the rules 
of the Board were nominated by the women workers themselves 
by ballot ; three representatives of the employers, namely, Charles 
F. Crane, Frank A. Hill, and Lee Baumgarten, nominated by 
ballot of the employers; and three representatives of the public, 
chosen by the board, namely, Justice William Hitz of the District 
Supreme Court, Mrs. Frances G. Axtell of the U. S. Employees 
Compensation Commission, and Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, professor 
of political science at Catholic University. In addition to these 
nine persons, the labor member of the Minimum Wage Board, 
Miss Ethel M. Smith, was a member of the conference, in accord- 
ance with the provision of the law requiring that one or more 
members of the Board shall serve in this capacity. The other 


members of the Board, Jesse C. Adkins, representing the public, 
and Joseph A. Berberich, representing the employers, also took 
part in the conference meetings. 


Based on Experience 
HREE years’ and more experience with women munition 
workers was summed by Miss O. E. Monkhouse and Ben E. 
Morgan before the British Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 
The discussion of women’s ability and permanence in engineering 
was especially interesting. 

“ There was general agreement,” says the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, in its summary, “that in repetition work women very 
quickly excel men in output, but on non-repetition work it was 
considered doubtful whether their output equalled the men’s. 
There was wide disagreement as to the possibility of women be- 
coming skilled all-round engineers, some maintaining that 
‘although women would always be able to do the fringes of en- 
gineering work to advantage, such as duplicate work involving 
light, inexpensive machinery or handwork, they were entirely 
unsuited for engineering proper.” Miss Monkhouse and Mr. 
Morgan dissented from this view. Miss Monkhouse pointed out 
that no proof had ever been offered that women were unsuited 
for engineering work, and that already many were doing highly 
skilled and independent work.” 

Mr. Morgan answered at some length an employer who had 
expressed a doubt whether women would ever go much beyond 
mere repetition work. 

He regarded this as a great misconception, though a miscon- 
ception which was very widely prevalent. The reason why female 
dilutees had been employed so far mainly, perhaps, in repetition 
work in engineering shops was that they could be most readily 
employed on those jobs—on work which was urgently required 
by the nation and which would give the biggest output in the 
shortest time. A woman could be trained as an all-round skilled 
worker in less time than a man. It was a fact, and one which 
admitted of no explaining away, that a good many women today 
could be classed as skilled turners and fitters after only three 


years’ training. 


(>= employer of over 900 women agreed with Mr. Morgan. 
He maintained .that if the employers “ exercised patience 


and taught the women properly they could equally well be em- 
ployed on general engineering work as in manufacturing.” Others 
felt that the family claims upon women’s time and their own lack 
of initiative made it impossible for them to become more than tool 
attendants. 

The majority of those who took part in the discussions seemed 
to feel that women were in the engineering trades to stay. It 
was Miss Monkhouse’s idea that employers and trade-unions 
should see that women were retained in those occupations for 
which they were particularly fitted, and that more encouragement 
should he given to them to take up skilled work. They must see 
to it that women did not degenerate industrially—that they did 
not become laundry slaves and sweated tailoresses employed 
largely by undesireable aliens. By encouragement she meant that 
they must be given a definite place in the industrial system, with 
the recognition of the unions, and provided with the educational 
facilities of technical schools and universities such as would fit 
them to rise to the highest places in engineering, chemical, and 


allied industries. 
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“Always Young for Liberty” 
(Continued from page 1095) 

more. Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell were honorary mem- 
bers. The club rooms were in the same house with the Woman’s 
Journal office, and as a girl I attended many of its brilliant func- 
tions. Mrs. Howe was instrumental later in organizing the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, “to multiply the service that the 
few can render to the many.” 

She was long the leader of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women. Its annual meetings, held in cities ranging from 
Toronto to New Orleans, were popularly called the “ Woman’s 
Congress.” By their wider and more varied program, they at- 
tracted women who would never have attended a suffrage con- 
vention. They did the same kind of service in those early days 
that the Biennials of the General Federation did later. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Antoinette Brown, Blackwell and Ellen Mitchell were 
among the women associated with her in this work. 


RS. HOWE had been inclined to doubt the wisdom of 

woman suffrage, but when she first went to one of the meet- 
ings, and saw the kind of persons there assembled—above all, 
when she heard Lucy Stone speak—she said, “I am with you.” 
She took part in organizing the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association in 1868, became its first president, and was still its 
president at the time of her death. She helped to organize the 
American Woman Suffrage Association in 1869, was its president 
for a year, and was always one of its officers. Her eloquence and 
her literary and social prestige were an invaluable aid to the cause 
in its days of unpopularity. : 

Once she was asked to speak on the same evening at the big 
and brilliant Unitarian Festival, and at a small and comparatively 
obscure meeting of the Suffrage Association. She came to the 
latter ; and in telling us that she had declined the other invitation, 
she added, with a flash of her bright eyes, “I came to my own 
people!” The Unitarians were her own people too, but not in 
so intimate a sense. She attended the suffrage hearings at the 
State House, rain or shine, and was a tower of strength to us. 
She had one tilt there with Dr. Lyman Abbott that will never be 
forgotten by those who heard it. Wrath always increased her 
eloquence. Once she said, “If I were only mad enough, I could 
talk in Hebrew!” She was one of the editors of the Woman’s 
Journal from 1870 on, and was chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors when she died. 


na. HOWE was a leading member of the Radical Club, 
and of the Town and Country Club of Newport, R. I. She 
was a lecturer for years at the Concord School of Philosophy, 
and drew its largest audiences. She was president of the Author’s 
Club till her death. 

Deeply religious, she was a strong advocate of opening the 
ministry to women. She organized the Women’s Ministerial 
Conference, and was for years its president. She often preached ; 
sometimes to a fashionable church; again, with even more pleas- 
ure, to a gathering of barefooted colored folk. In San Domingo, 
when Dr. Howe was U. S. Commissioner to that island, she stood 
up for justice to the negroes, and against the horrors of lynching. 

After the Franco-Prussian war she drew up an appeal asking, 
“Why do not the mothers of mankind interfere to prevent the 
waste of human life of which they alone know and bear the 
cost?” It was translated into French, Spanish, Italian, German 
and Swedish, and thousands of copies were distributed in Europe. 
Her aim was to get the representative women of the world to 


———= 


meet in a Peace Congress. She was an officer of the American 
Peace Society. It was she also who originated the idea of the 
Mother’s Congress. 


HE was a woman of cosmofolitan sympathies. The first so- 
ciety of the American Friends of Russian Freedom was or- 
ganized at her house in 1891. She was president of the Friends of 
America, and addressed many protest meetings after the mas- 
sacres of 1896. She was honorary president of the Circolo 
Italiano, and was presented with a diploma by the Societa Dante 
Alighieri of Rome. At 87, she gave an address in Italian at a 
celebration by the Boston Italians of the 4ooth anniversary of 
the death of Columbus. She repeatedly attended the celebrations 
of the Boston Greeks, and responded in Greek to their greetings. 
She was warmly interested in the Political Refugee Defense 
League, of which Raymond Robins was secretary. It fought the 
Czar’s efforts to get political exiles extradited. She wrote: “ Our 
right of asylum must be kept inviolable.” 

When she passed away in her 92nd year, Edwin D. Mead said: 
“We never spoke of her as go years old, but as 90 years young. 
Like Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Cheney and Lucy Stone, she was 
always young for liberty.” A. S. B. 


To Wig or Not to Wig 


ILL English women barristers have to wear periwigs? 

This is a question brought up by a daily paper and indi- 
cates how very near the Women Solicitors’ Bill is to becoming 
law. Women of Scotland and Ireland are still unrecognized in 
this bill which lets dow the bars to the women of England. 

The bill passed its second reading a few weeks ago. It has 
been introduced in two successive sessions by Lord Buckmaster, 
but this session’s bill was even more satisfactory to English 
women than was that of last session, since it not only proposes to 
allow women to practise as solicitors, but also as barristers. 

Last year the bill passed the House of Lords without a division, 
and those interested are confident that it will again pass the 
Upper House. The Government has promised that ample time 
will be allowed for its introduction into the Lower House, where 
it seems likely to receive a friendly welcome. . As the matter has 
stood up to now women have been kept out of the “Inns of 
Court” by the stiff-necked prejudices of the “ Benchers’”’—a 
self-elected body of males “ highly prejudiced against the female 
sex.” 

It is strange to ears attuned to the ancient quarrel between the 
British Government and English women, to hear Sir F. E. Sum- 
mitt, Lord Chancellor, welcoming the proposal té permit women 
in the sacred enclosures of the Courts. Before the war the 
Chancellor, then in the House of Commons, was one of the 
strongest opponents of woman suffrage. It was the work per- 
formed by women during the war which converted the Lord 
Chancellor, just as it converted Herbert Asquith and many more. 
“TI may say,” he continued,.“ that under the changed circum- 
stances of the time the Government welcomes this proposal.” 

As to periwigs for women, who can say? 

That erudite newspaper, the Christian Science Monitor, rather 
hopefully points out a way of escape for the male barrister from 
this wig tradition by the advent of women, who will doubtless 
find it inconvenient to pursue the ancient custom, although not 
so very ancient after all. 

“Tt was not, indeed, until the end of the seventeenth century, 
when the general custom of wearing wigs was dying out, and the 
false-sleeved gown and cap had long disappeared, that the bar, 
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which declined to move with the times in the matter of its official 
dress, was gradually left in possession of what has, ever since, 
amounted to a uniform. However, the whole of the present con- 
troversy centers round the question of the wig. 

“The general fashion of wearing wigs began to wane early in 
the reign of George III, but in the professions, each with its 
special, distinctive wig, the custom died hard, and wigs were 
worn well into the nineteenth century. Gradually, however, they 
disappeared, until the courts of law became the only place where 
they found abiding favor. And now even this citadel is at least 
threatened.” 

It seems necessary for men to get the help of women whenever 
a rubbish heap of ancient prejudices has to be moved off the 


landscape. 


Woman in Argentina 


T would seem as if the common bond of woman’s interest is so 
strong as to make an international chain extending from 
country to country wherever women are coming into power. 

Argentina, where a few years ago a woman had not even social 
liberty but was restricted by the most, fastidious custom from 
speaking in public to a gentleman, even to her fiancé, has sud- 
denly plunged ahead with an extremely feministic program. 

In the manifesto of her political principles issued by Dr. Julieta 
Lanteri de Renshaw, candidate for the National Chamber of 
Deputies, appear the same reforms which would be urged by a 
woman legislator in the United States, and, in fact, the very 
reforms which are being pressed by the League of Women Voters. 
Among them are: 

Universal suffrage for both sexes ; civil equality for both sexes ; 
social hygiene ; equal pay for equal work ; child welfare. 


Other reforms in which Dr. De Renshaw’s program is more 
specific or more drastic than ‘is that of the League are: 

Civil equality for legitimate and illegitimate children; maxi- 
mum six-hour day for women; old-age pensions ; exemption with 
salary for working-women during confinement. 

The Argentine reformer is out for a proportional vote of some 
sort, or at least a “ representation of minorities in the national, 
provincial and municipai régime.” 

She is also specific in demands for better laws concerning de- 
fective and delinquent children—needs to which the United States 
is already awake. In her preamble she explains the motives 
which are pushing her into candidacy as a national deputy. 

“ Since the year 1910 women have proclaimed their rights and 
those of children and recognized their duties in an International 
Women’s Congress, of which I was the founder. Aside from 
this assembly, I founded the League for Women’s and Children’s 
Rights, and this brought together the first National Child Wel- 
fare Congress, held in 1913, at which worth-while opinion in this 
country demonstrated its lofty sentiments in behalf of mother 
and child. The American Child Welfare Congress, whose organ- 
izer and president I was, bore over all America these same senti- 
ments as manifested here in 1916. 

“One after the other, civilized nations are recognizing women’s 
rights. Latin America will do this shortly. Our country re- 
sponds incomparably to this world current. It knows that the 
glory of its tuture is as much in the hands of its women as its 
men. For that reason I say ‘My country demands it.’ I know 
and Argentina knows that I am prepared to defend to the utmost 
the interests of my sex. My studies, my reforms, and my achieve- 
ments prove it. I have tried to comply with my civic duties. I 
have voted twice in municipal elections in this capital.” 
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The Martial Adventures of a Presidential 


Suffrage Bill in Connecticut 
Reported by Julia M. Hinaman 


HE presidential suffrage fight in Connecticut is over and 

with it closes one of the most interesting chapters of the leg- 
islative history of the state. One vote in the state Senate de- 
cided that Connecticut was not to be one of the forward look- 
ing states which would include women in its presidential elec- 
torate in 1920. 

The statement that the bill failed to carry indicates that the 
contest was a close one but that—or any other collection of 
words—cannot begin to indicate the size or strength of the battle 
which the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association, under the 
remarkable generalship of Miss Katharine Ludington, made in 
its determined effort to gain admittance for Connecticut women 
in the election of 1920. | 

Perhaps the reason why we feel that the result of the vote 
was more of a victory than a defeat can best be explained by 
quoting an editorial from the Hartford Times, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers of Connecticut: 

“The women who crowded the galleries of the Senate on 
Thursday to hear the death sentence on the suffrage bill passed 
by a single vote may form what theories they please as to the 
popular governor in Connecticut when they reflect that while 
they enjoyed no freedom on the Senate floor, such privilege was 
enjoyed—and much exercised—by Legislator J. Henry Roraback 
and Majer John Buckley, U. S. A., who found time from his 
martial duties as a field officer of infantry in defense of the na- 
tion, and his co-incident job as executive secretary of the good 
blunt governor (no income tax on either salary), to take a 
hand in the obsequies. 


ae UST how the suffrage bill managed to get lost for so long 

among the clerks of the house, the clerks of the Senate and 
the officials of the offices:of the Secretary of State one may 
hardly guess. 

“But with only one vote to spare the proceedings of Thursday 
appeared in the guise of one of the tightest squeaks Legislator 
J. Henry Roraback has encountered in his long career of bene- 
ficent state guidance.” 

Since early January, when it looked as if the Legislature 
would have no opportunity to ratify the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, the Suffrage Association has been spending unlim- 
ited time and effort to secure the passage of a presidential suf- 
frage bill. 

The first step after the bill’s introduction into the Senate by 
Senator John B. Dillon of Shelton, was to secure a hearing be- 
fore the joint Woman Suffrage Committee of the Senate and 
House whose Senate Chairman was thought to be favorable to 
suffrage and whose House Chairman was known to be opposed. 

Now a hearing before a committee, since all committees in 
the regular order of events do hold hearings, sounds like a very 
simple matter, but not so a suffrage hearing in Connecticut. A 
date—March 4th—was agreed upon by suffragists and opposition 
alike—there is an opposition in Connecticut !—and the suffragists 
made all their plans for a triumphant conduct to the Capitol of 
their 98,000 signatures of Connecticut women who believe in 
equal suffrage and arranged the list of speakers for the hearing. 
These plans were ready to be carried out on the morning of 
March 4th when the president of the Association was briefly 
informed by the Chairman of the House Committee that the 





EXECUTIVE BOARD OF CONNECTICUT WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


Reading from Left to Right—Standing: Mrs. Marion Nicholl Rawson, Sound 
Beach; Miss Mary Bulkley, Hartford; Mrs. Henry H. Townshend, Mrs. G. L. 
Hendrickson, Mrs, T. 8. McDermott, New Haven, Seated: Miss Rosamond 
Danielson, Putnam; Mrs. A. 8. G. Taylor, Norfolk; Miss Katherine Ludington, 
President, Lyme; Mrs, Willis Austin, Norwich. Members not in picture: Mrs. 
Fannie Dizon Welch, Columbia; Miss Mabel Washburn, Mrs. Wm. H. Deming, 
Mrs. H. P. Maxim, Hartford ; Miss Mary Webster, Middletown. 
hearing would be postponed. No explanation was given, except 
that a legislative form, requiring that the hearing should be 
printed in the Legislative Bulletin, had been overlooked. This 


technicality had not been heeded for several years previously. 


C was at this point that Connecticut suffragists first began to 
marvel at the opportune and graceful manner in which such 
phrases as “technicality,” “senatorial courtesy,” “legislative 
form,” “table for calendar ” could be dragged into service. The 
amazement grew as time went on, for the postponement of the 
hearing proved a mere beginning in the list of presidential suf- 
frage happenings which were destined to rival in excitement 
“The Martial Adventures of Henry and Me.” 

The hearing was held on March 11th and proved far more 
successful than it could possibly have been the week before. More 
women were able to be present, more signatures had been se- 
cured and plans for transporting the signatures to the Capital 
had been perfected. 

The signatures were mounted, according to senatorial districts, 
on one hundred large white cardboards, bound around by gay 
votes-for-women canvas stripes. Early in the afternoon, a long 
procession of women, each woman carrying a white placard bear- 
ing names from her locality, quietly marched from suffrage 
headquarters in Hartford to the state Capitol where the signa- 
tures were presented to the Woman Suffrage Committee. Each 
county delegation was led by its county chairman. The method 
of presenting the signatures was an impressive one and received 
much favorable comment from press and individuals. 

In order to follow the winding trail of the presidential bill -it 
is necessary to point out other suffrage complications in the Leg- 
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islature. There was before the Legislature this year a state suf- 
frage amendment, referring the question to the men voters—to 
the people, our opponents say—which had been passed by the 
1917 legislature and was awaiting action from a second. 
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PROOF THAT WOMEN WANT TO VOTE 


Display of signatures of 98,000 women in the main lobby of state capitol at 
Hartford, at the time of the hearing on Presidential Suffrage Bill. Proof that 
Connecticut women are not content to remain unenfranchised. 


T was frankly the purpose of the opposition, whose chief is 

the leader of the Republican state machine, to secure action 
upon the referendum measure first and thus release any men 
who felt it their duty to vote for some form of suffrage, from 
voting for the presidential bill. Consequently, when for the first 
time in the history of Connecticut the Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee made a favorable majority report to the Senate on a 
suffrage bill, the opposition began to bestir itself actively. 

After the bill had been reported several days, Senators who 
were interested in suffrage inquired why the bill did not appear 
on the calendar. Investigation at first brought out the state- 
ment that no one knew where that bill was! Finally, someone— 
identity of “someone” vague—chanced to recall that the House 
Chairman of the Woman Suffrage Committee, for some remark- 
able reason, had taken -the bill home with him. 

The Chairman had become ill while he was at home with the 
bill; therefore, neither he nor the bill appeared for over a week. 
Plans had just been made to descend upon his home and ex- 
tricate the bill when the gentleman returned to the Legislature. 
For a time his arrival did not seem to clarify matters, for he 
maintained that the bill was with the Senate Chairman, who in 
turn averred that he had not seen the bill. Suddenly in the midst 
of the discussion, the bill appeared in the Senate, and Senator 
Dennis M. Clyne, Senate Chairman of the Committee, was able 
to place it, with a favorable report, in the hands of the Senate 
clerk, where it belonged. 

After several days’ delay for the formality of printing, the 
bill was finally starred for action on the calendar for Tuesday, 
April 15th. A large number of women came to the Capitol in 
order to know immediately the result of the vote, but once more 
the action was postponed. This time opposition Senators asked 
that the vote be deferred by senatorial courtesy because one Sen- 








ator was absent. The Senate then agreed to make the bill the 
order of the day for Wednesday, April 23rd. 

On the eventful Wednesday sixteen Senators voted for and 
nineteen voted against suffrage. Four of the eleven Democrats 
voted ‘“‘no,” in spite of the fact that the Democratic leaders 
interpreted the plank in their state platform to cover presidential 
along with all other forms of suffrage. Homer S. Cummings, 
Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, also tele- 
graphed several Senators urging them to vote in favor of the 
bill. 

Following the unfavorable vote in the Senate, suffragists met 
at their headquarters in Hartford, and instead of recognizing 
any setback, pledged $1,000, in addition to the amount already 
raised at their state convention last Fall for suffrage work. Ris- 
ing votes of thanks were also taken for Senators Dennis M. 
Clyne of New Haven, John B. Dillon of Shelton, and Charles 
C. Hemenway of Hartford, for their faithful work in attempting 
to secure the passage of the bill. 

In the meantime, the hearing on the state referendum bill 
had been held and the committee reported favorably on that meas- 
ure to the House so that it came about that both bills were starred 
for action on the same day, Tuesday, April 28th. 

The presidential bill was one of the first matters to be taken 
up on Tuesday morning. The debate lasted over two hours, 
during which time a number of splendid speeches were made in 
favor of suffrage and the usual number of rambling, anti-argu- 
ments were produced. Representatives Samuel C. Shaw of Red- 
ding, who has fathered the suffrage bills through three Legis- 
latures, Harry R. Sherwood of Westport, Judge John C. Geary 
of Waterford, O. H. Ripley of Winsted, W. B. Rogers of Man- 
chester, Martin L. Caine of Naugatuck and J. O. Emerson of 
Roxbury spoke in favor of the bill. When the roll call vote was 
taken, 125 votes were recorded in favor to 97 against. 


HE referendum bill, which had been starred for action on the 

same day, was postponed until the next day. Then, because 

of flaws in the wording of the amendment which would admit il- 

illiterate voters, according to the opinion of Judge Simeon E. 

Baldwin, the House unanimously agreed that action on this meas- 
ure should be indefinitely postponed. 

THe Suffrage Association, as soon as it had heard the decision 
of Judge Baldwin, had withdrawn its support of the bill, since 
it is entirely contrary to the policy of the association for any 
lowering of educational qualifications for voters. 

The presidential bill was now automatically to be reconsidered 
by the Senate because of disagreeing action. However, when 
suffrage Senators on May rst asked to have the bill reconsidered, 
the clerk of the Senate said he did not have the bill. Again 
the bill was lost! No one knew where it was! The Senate by 
this time became thoroughly aroused and demanded, friend and 
foe alike, that the bill be produced immediately. One Senator 
said that “dirty work had been going on” and moved the ap- 
pointment of a committee to locate the bill. Such a committee 
was appointed and while the Senate took a short recess the bill 
was found in the office of the Secretary of State, where it had 
been sent by the clerk of the House. Here again ancient history 
was called into use, and the opposition assured the incredulous 
Senators that a former ruling required that all bills, whether 
they were to be reconsidered or not, should go from the House 
to the office of the Secretary of State, where they were to re- 
main until called for by the Senate. 

When the final vote came that afternoon only one Senator— 
Richard H. Deming, Republican, of West Hartford,—courage- 

(Continued on page 1105) 
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Recent Suffrage Conventions 


Hold J ubilee Tea 


| er women won presidential suffrage in March, but 
that is not enough for the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League. 
“Every St. Louis woman a registered voter in 1920” is the 
slogan adopted by the League, which has a membership, dues and 
non-dues paying, that totals 13,245. 

As set forth in its comprehensive year book for 1918-1919, the 
League has taken as a major part of its program for the coming 
year the task of making every woman in St. Louis feel it is a city 
of which she is a responsible part. It will be the aim of the 
League to have the new voters study their neighborhood, city, 
state and country with a view to taking an intelligent part in the 
development of all. An educational program will be instituted 
and a legislative program which will follow that laid down at the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association Jubilee Con- 
vention. 

“ Let us not forget that we must work toward full enfranchise- 
ment of the women of the United States through the passage of 
the Federal Amendment by the 66th Congress,” is a part of the 
message of Mrs. George Gellhorn, the outgoing president of the 
League. “Let us realize that our senior Senator has been hope- 
lessly opposed to woman suffrage; that our junior Senator voted 
for the amendment in the 65th Congress and will do so in the 
66th ; that all Missouri congressmen are on record as favoring the 
passage of the Amendment except one who has not yet declared 
himself. Let us not forget to work toward ratification of the 
amendment by our next Legislature. It has been a splendid year, 
the war is won, presidential suffrage is won. We are uplifted 
with the enthusiasm of these victories and the success of the 
Jubilee Convention and our vision of work ahead. We have more 
friends than ever before. Everyone is a suffragist.” 


RS. GELLHORN paid warm tribute to Mrs. Walter McNab 
Milier, Mrs. David O’Neill, Mrs. W. R. Haight and Miss 
Marie Ames, who formed the Legislative Committee that engi- 
neered the presidential suffrage bill. Also to Governor Gardener, 
Lieutenant-Governor Crossley, Speaker O’Fallon, Senator James 
W. McKnight, Representative Walter B. Bailey, Senators Howard 
E. Gray and David W. Stark, and Edward F. Goltra, and the floor 
leaders of the House, John Dyatt, Frank H. Farris and Jefferson 
Hostetter, and others to whom Missouri women owe gratitude 
and appreciation for their work on behalf of the presidential 
suffrage bill. 

At its annual election and Jubilee meeting held at the Hotel 
Statler April 26th, the service which Mrs. O’Neill, a member of 
the League, had rendered on behalf of the suffrage cause in Mis- 
souri was commemorated by the presentation to her of a hand- 
illumined testimonial. The testimonial bore these words—‘“ To 
Barbara Blackman O’Neill from the Equal Suffrage League in 
St. Louis in commemoration of her untiring services toward 
securing presidential suffrage for the women of Missouri, April 
4, 1919.” An exquisite feature of the program was a procession 
of children, all of them grandchildren or great-grandchildren of 
men and women who have worked for suffrage in Missouri, who 
bore the testimonial into the ball-room. 

Senator McKnight and Representative Bailey, the two mem- 
bers of the Missouri General Assembly who introduced and 
pushed the presidential suffrage bill through the present session 
of the state Legislature, were two of the principal speakers at the 
Jubilee tea. Senator McKnight deplored the backward state of 


the movement for better education in Missouri, asserting that 
“ Missouri citizens should hang their heads in shame at the realiz- 
ation that thirty-two other states of the Union rank ahead of their 
commonwealth in educational matters,” and advised the women 
of the state to concentrate their energies first and particularly 
on remedying this state of affairs, with a view to obtaining speedy 
and broad-gauged humanitarian and educational legislation, so 
that Missouri could occupy without delay her rightful position as 
one of the model states.” 

Representative Bailey called attention to the opinion of many 
leaders that women are now possessed of the balance of power 
in the nation and consequently hold in their hands the destiny of 
the Republic. He exhorted them to stand in a body for what they 
consider is right and to decide each question for themselves. 

A memorial service for Mrs. William C. Fordyce, one of the 
most prominent suffragists of Missouri, whose death occurred 
recently, was a feature of the gathering. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. David O’Neil, hon- 
orary president; Mrs. Fred English, president; Mrs. Ernest W. 
Stix, first vice-president; Miss Mary Lionberger, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Robert McK. Jones, third vice-president; Mrs. 
P. B. Fouke, fourth vice-president; Mrs. J. Alex Goodwin, fifth 
vice-president ; Miss Letticia Parker, sixth vice-president; Mrs. 
Walter Fischel, secretary; Mrs. A. S. Rauh, treasurer; Mrs. 
Fred J. Taussig, auditor. A chairman was elected for each ward. 


Twenty-eighth Convention 


HE New Jersey Woman Suffrage Association is holding its 
twenty-eighth annual conventicn in Atlantic City this week. 
By invitation of Mrs. John J. White, a vice-president of the state 
association, the Hotel Marlborough-Blenheim is headquarters. 
Mrs. Victor Mravlag of Elizabeth is in charge of convention 
plans. A feature of the convention was the mass meeting Friday 
morning at which Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Honorary President 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, was the 
principal‘speaker. Dr. Shaw shared the honors with the officers 
of the state board at an afternoon tea. 

National officers who were on the program included Mrs. 
Halsey W. Wilson, recording secretary of the National associa- 
tion, who talked on the League of Women Voters, and Miss 
Esther G. Ogden, director of the National. Mrs. E. F. Feickert, 
state president, Mrs. Robert S. Huse of Elizabeth, and Mrs. 
Mabel S. Douglass, Dean of the New Jersey College of Women, 
made important addresses. 


RS. LAURA B. RICHARDS, daughter of the late Julia 

Ward Howe, in expressing her gratification to the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association over the victory for the presidential 
bill, said in part: 

“Doubtless much yet remains to be done before the day, when 
we take our places quietly beside our husbands, brothers, sons, to 
share with them henceforward the duties, responsibilities, and 
privileges of citizenship. When that day comes, I take it, all our 
equal suffrage leagues,—nay, all our ‘woman movements’ as such 
—will cease to exist, falling apart from natural causes, as the ripe 
fruit drops in the hand. In citizenship, as in Heaven, there should 
be neither male nor female, neither bond nor free; only humanity, 
working hand in hand, man and woman, boy and girl, for its own 
Letterment and uplifting.” 
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“BLANKET WEEK” 


$25,000 Worth of Blankets, Comfortables and Spreads 





BLANKETS 


White Blankets, pink or blue borders. 
ee ore eee pair, 4.50, 6.50 and 8.00 


formerly 6.00, 8.50 and 10.00 


SO GN. Sos. eee eee pair, 5.00, 7.50 and 9.50 
formerly 6.75, 9.50 and 12.50 


BED SPREADS 


Crochet Spreads, Marseilles patterns.each 1.50 and 2.25 
formerly 2.00 and 3.00 


Satin finish, hemmed .............. each 2.95 and 4.95 
formerly 4.50 and 7.50 


5th Avenue 











At 20% to 35% Less Than Actual Values 





James McCreery & Go. 





COMFORTABLES | 


Figured Silkoline, cotton filled ........... -each 1.85 
formerly 2.50 | 


Figured Silkoline, plain borders, cotton filled. .each 2.90 
formerly 4.25 | 


Novelty Silk mull tops, plain border, cotton 
BR GS uals aos ah akcrae wens Pee ete eos each 3.75 | 
formerly 6.00 


Plain Sateen, solid colors, wool filled... . . 
formerly 14.75 


34th Street 











For Women in Legislature 


ETERMINATION on the part of the women of Washing- 
ton state to take a more active part in the state government 
was expressed during the second annual meeting of the Women’s 
Legislative Council, which was held recently at Centralia, Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Sophie L. W. Clark was re-elected president of the 
Council which has a membership throughout the state of 40,000. 
The organization adopted resolutions demanding equal recogni- 
tion for women in all matters. Mrs. Clark advocates women as 
office holders, especially as members of the Legislature. The 
opinion was advanced that with as many women members as men 
in the Legislature many of the difficulties which arise when wel- 
fare bills are before the legislative body would be eliminated. 
It was announced that the state suffrage association will be re- 
organized and that the state of Washington will take its place in 
the League of Women Voters. 


Form Non-Partisan League 


S one of its first acts after winning presidential and munici- 

pal suffrage the Knoxville Equal Suffrage League of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, has been formally disbanded and merged into 
the Non-Partisan League of Knoxville, which is composed of 
both men and women of voting age. The object of the new or- 
ganization, as expressed in the constitution adopted, is to en- 
courage the study of municipal government, the investigation of 
the qualifications of the candidates for office, and the educating 
of voters upon the subject of voting and good citizenship. 


Connecticut’s Presidential Suffrage Bill 
(Continued from page 1103) 


ously changed his vote from his former stand. Although Hon- 
orable David E. Fitzgerald, Chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, had come to Hartford personally to call a 
Democratic conference, the bill was lost by an 18-17 vote. 

Had there been a tie vote the decision would have been in 
favor, for the Lieut. Governor, Clifford PB. Wilson, of Bridge- 
port, is not only a believer in equal suffrage but is chairman of 
the Men’s Council of One Hundred of the Suffrage Association. 

Such was the career of the presidential suffrage bill in Con- 
necticut. The bare relation of the mishaps which befell it and 
its final ride to a one-vote defeat cannot begin to tell of the 
work done by the Suffrage Association through its remarkable 
organization. Folders containing the opinions of eight of the 
leading authorities in the state, confirming the constitutionality 
of the bill, were published and widely distributed, thus forestalling 
any unconstitutionality objection. Weekly bulletins announcing 
the rapid spread of suffrage were placed on the legislators’ desks, 
county leaders and organizers saw to it that their Senators and 
Representatives were made aware of the demand for suffrage in 
their own locality, and the state press was full of news and edi- 
torials concerning the bill. 

The dignity and ability with which the campaign was con- 
ducted, together with the tricks of the opposition, have placed 
suffrage in a more firmly entrenched pusition than it has ever 
held before in Connecticut. The Association now rallies with 
much newly acquired wisdom and eagerness to the support of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 
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The League of Women 
Voters 
What It Is; What It Is For 


When was it organized? 

In St. Louis, March 24, 1919, at the 50th 
Annual Convention of the N. A. W. S. A. 
in commemoration of the first grant to 
women of suffrage on equal terms with 
men. 

What Critical Question was then before 
the women of the country? 

Rapid increase of presidential and full 
suffrage; the near prospect of the passage 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment made 
women ask, What next? Shall we dis- 
solve after the ratification of the amend- 
ment or is there reason for continuance? 

What were some reasons for continuance? 

Inefficient measures for good citizenship; 
appalling degree of illiteracy as shown by 
Government reports of examinations of 
men for army; inequalities in women’s 
status; unequal laws; needs of women and 
of children. 

Who may belong to the League? 

State suffrage associations in fully en- 
franchised states, who will, for the sake of 
uniformity, be expected to change the name 
of the state, county, city, ward and election 
district organization to League of Women 
Voters. . 

The auxiliaries to the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will, 
therefore, in the fifteen full suffrage states, 
be united in a section by themselves known 
as the League of Women Voters. 

This section has its own chairman and 
secretary elected by the League in St. Louis. 

What becomes of the auxiliaries to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in other states? 

All state associations auxiliary to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in unenfranchised and in partial 
suffrage states, will continue their auxili- 
aryship on the same terms and conditions as 
before. The present name of these asso- 
ciations should not be changed. 

Where do the partial suffrage states 
come in? 

The delegates to the St. Louis Convention 

from the fifteen full suffrage states in- 
vited the State Suffrage Associations from 
the presidential suffrage states to unite with 
the League of Women Voters. These As- 
sociations will not change their names or 
conditions of auxiliaryship to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
until such time as they become fully 
enfranchised. 
' They will, however, be permitted to 
share in the new work undertaken by the 
fully enfranchised states and their delegates 
will, at annual meetings, sit in the House 
of Voters. 

What is the House of Voters? 

It is made up of delegates from the 
various State Leagues of Women Voters 
and is a part of the Annual Convention 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. : 

How do states gain representation in the 
House of Voters? 

Automatically, as fast as they become 
fully enfranchised and their state suffrage 
associations become State Leagues of 
Women Voters. 

Is the League of Women Voters an or- 
ganization within an organization? 

It is. The parent organization is the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and will continue its name and 
functions for the present. The League of 
Women Voters is a section of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 























Women Voters 


HIRTY years ago, one sunshiny afternoon 

in March I entered a dimly lighted 
saloon on Riopelle Street, Detroit. Behind the 
bar sat a stolid neatly-dressed woman, sewing; 
beside her in a high chair an anemic child 
nodded drowisly. Upon my saying that I wished 
to register she mutely pointed to a door. As I 
crossed the saw-dusty floor, in a back room a 
quartet of card-players dropped their cards, re- 
moved their hats and pipes, and watched in 
dazed silence as the saloonkeeper wrote | my 
name and address in a big book as a duly quali- 
fied voter. I was thereby enabled to vote for 
ene school inspector from my -ward and, ac- 
cording to a report in that election district, one 
woman only registered. 

On April 7th, in this year of grace, 1919, at 
least 300,000, and perhaps 400,000, women voted 
for school inspectors and University Regents, 
Justices of the Peace and Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, village and county and state offi- 
cials, charter and constitutional amendments, 
bonding for schools, bridges, good roads and the 
purchase of a street railway system. Last, and 
best of all, we helped defeat an attempt to re- 
establish that Riopelle Street saloon, which the 
men of the state had abolished by 70,000 ma- 
jority in 1916. 


IFTY years of petitioning and pleading, of 

argument and answer until promise had be- 
come performance, our long apprenticeship was 
ended, and we were real voters. 

Editors gravely reminded us that our new 
privilege entailed many new responsibilities. 
Reformers begged us not to make the same mis- 
takes that men had made. 

County and city clerks, as official heads of 
election Commissions, advertised the time and 
the place for us to register and to vote, lest we 
forget these duties. Members of election boards 
were jovial and patronizing, friendly or def- 
erential but never impatient or antagonistic. 
Their verdict was unanimous that we had ac- 
quitted ourselves like men. Could there have 
been higher praise? We were tempted to send 
Senators Lodge and Wadsworth a telegram as- 
suring them that the Government at Washing- 
ton still lives, but refrained! 

We sat in council in political committees and 
attended party conventions as delegates. We 
did not know such white-souled, high-minded 
heroes lived outside the pages of Miss Ward’s 
novels until we listened to men nominating their 
fellow men for office! 

At this date, figures as to the number of 
women registering and voting are not complete 
but a summary of those available would indicate 
that about 70 per cent. of women eligible to 
register did so and that women cast from 40 to 
50 per cent. of the total vote. Although we had 


Mother, Home, 


Schools of Instruction in the mechanics of vot- 
ing throughout the state, and although many 
election boards reported fewer mistakes than 
usual, we did make some very queer ones. For 
some inexplicable reason we voted both “ yes” 


” 


and “no” on certain propositions and a few 
of us, perhaps proud of the way we voted, care- 
fully signed our names and addresses to the 
ballots. The group of women with black- 
shawled heads who went to the City Hall to 
register and inquired truculently, “ Where’s the 
place to vote Wet?” were balanced later 
by several with new spring hats who attended 
the nominating primaries. When the clerk 
politely inquired which ticket they desired they 
answered indignantly “ the dry of course.” 


Y heart goes out to the old lady who went 

to the polls yesterday, took a chair and 

stayed and stayed and would not be dislodged. 

Who knows how long and how eagerly she had 

waited for the day? What wrong she yearned 
to help right? 

The co-operation of the Women’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense, Women’s 
Chie: W. C. TF. v. ond XK W. Cc. A 
groups was most effective, especially where 
suffragists did not have a political district 
Organization In Grand Rapids the Amer- 
icanization Society took the initiative through- 
It conducted a publicity 
campaign only those of the 
methods. The strong appeal made to the high- 
ly developed civic consciousness of this city 
brought the largest percentage of registered 
women of any place in the state. 

When we voted for state officials the returns 
showed that we followed party lines closely, 
but in local elections we split our ticket in a 
truly independent fashion. Although Michigan 
is a one-party state twenty-five of our largest 
cities have adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment and when some great issue is at stake 
our men vote independently. Later on we per- 
haps may follow their example. 


out the campaign. 
equalled by 


HE Republican Party nominated for the 
State Board of Agriculture Mrs. Dora 
Stockman and elected her. The Democratic 
state ticket contained the names of four very 
able women candidates, but none were elected. 
In Detroit and in Grand Rapids two women 
were candidates for the school board. Cam- 
paigns were based on their qualifications for 
office, but all were defeated; their opponents 
being re-elected on their records in office. 
Opinion was expressed in both cities that had 
there been only one woman running she might 
have been elected. These and all other women 
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and Politics 


candidates made a spirited, dignified campaign, 
indulged in no personalities, and accepted defeat 
gracefully when it came. If there be any criti- 
cism it is that their platforms were not so well- 
defined as to command the attention of the 
yoters. Apparently no woman was elected to a 
county office except school commissioners. A 
surprisingly large number were elected to vil- 
lage and township offices as clerks, treasurers, 
supervisors, constables and justices of the peace. 
In three villages, Onsted, Tustin, and Harriette, 
an entire board of women officers was elected. 
The men of Sherman refused women’s politi- 
cal help and an entire ticket of men was nomi- 
nated. The new voters held a caucus and an- 
nounced their own slate which included two 
women. To their great delight all the 
“Women’s Ticket” was elected by an _ over- 


whelming majority. 


HE most inspiring story of the entire elec- 
tion comes from Hamtramck, a village of 
thirty thousand souls. Although entirely sur- 
rounded by Detroit in its island-like isolation it 
is remote and provincial. For years a small 
group controlled its affairs and dictated who 
should be elected. The near-beer sold in its 
saloons smelled suspiciously like the old bever- 
age. Vice was rampant. Women of the under- 
world, driven from Detroit, were said to have 
moved there. Much scandal resulted from the 
lack of Red Cross activity, and Detroit suffrag- 
ists, through Mrs. Maxwell Grylls and Mrs. 
Lewis established a workroom, where not only 
patriotic sewing and knitting united the women 
of many nationalities but much Americanization 
work was quietly carried on. 

A month before election an observant citizen 
besought the suffragists to organize the women 
of Hamtramck as the only hope of improving 
conditions. Meetings were held and.a Woman’s 
Citizens Committee organized. Colored women 
uear whose homes the worst haunts of vice 
fiourished, troubled over the peril of their chil- 
dren, asked admission and were refused by an 
undemocratic group which withdrew from the 
committee, but continued to work independently. 
Threats were made against the new voters in an 
endeavor to keep them at home, and the state 
troops were sent to protect them. The reform 
candidate was elected by a large majority. 


A® a whole, the election shows that Michigan 
women fought the saloon to the bitter end, 
that they will vote when interesed and that their 
voting simulated the interest of men. The old 
predictions of disaster haven’t yet come true and 
we believe that our hopes of bettering condi- 
tions for other women and children, and the 
yearnings of a thousand hearts for social justice 
will be fulfilled. BELLE BRoTHERTON. 


Women in Office 


Antrim County—Miss Kate Wilson, County 


Commissioner of Schools. 


Arenac County—Miss Lena Herman, County 


Commissioner of Schools. 


Barry County—Miss Miller, County Commis- 
sioner of Schools; Miss Edith Fleming, Treas- 
urer of Township. 


Crawford County—Miss Margaret Hoyt, 
County Commissioner of Schools. 


Charlevoix County—Miss May Stewart, 
County Commissioner of Schools; Elma Cook, 
City Treasurer. 

Cass County—Geneva Ratliff, County School 
Commissioner; Mrs. Schoetzo, Justice of the 
Peace; Mrs. Chloe McDonald, Township Treas- 
urer; Ida Warren, Member Library Board; 
May E. Dunning, Member Library Board. 

Eaton County—Miss Cynthia Green, School 
Commissioner of County. (A number elected to 


township minor offices.) ‘ 
Gogebic County—Laura Bowden, County 
School Commissioner; Mrs. Walter Lobb, 


Water Commissioner (city). 

Genessee County—Mrs. Blanche Coon, Town- 
ship Treasurer; Mrs. Irma Stockton, Justice of 
the Peace; Mrs. Irma Bertholomew, Justice of 
the Peace; Mary Nolan, Justice of the Peace; 
Zetta Lindsay, Constable; Rebecca Conant, Con- 
stable; Irma Steinmetz, Constable; Ina Wolf, 
Constable. 

Hillsdale County—Jennie Burnett, Township 
Clerk; Grace Cahon, Township Clerk; Arna 
Slack, Township Treasurer; Betsy Norton, Jus- 
tice of the Peace; Lilly Bradshaw, Justice of 
the Peace; Mrs. Emma Hackett; Board of Tax 
Review; Mrs. Kate Searles, Board of Tax Re- 
view; Carrie Bleech, Board of Tax Review. 

Jackson County—Ten women elected to town- 
ship offices. 

Lenawee County—At least one woman elected 
to office in every township. 

Midland County—Catherine Vennard, Town- 
ship Treasurer. 

Oscoda 
School Commissioner. 

Osceola County—Mrs. Nellie Smith, County 
School Commissioner; Grace Knolte, Treasurer 
(city). 

Oakland County—Elizabeth Lounsberry, Sup- 
ervisor of City. 


County—Georgia Fowler, County 


Presque Isle County—Martha Caldwell, 


County School Commissioner. 

Saginaw County—Evangeline Teft, County 
School Commissioner. 

. 

The above have been elected to the offices 
mentioned in addition to those I mentioned in 
the preceding article. 

BELLE BROTHERTON. 








The League of Women 
Voters 
What It Is; What It Is For 


May organizations that are not suffrage 
organizations, and individuals, not mem- 
bers of the state suffrage associations, 
belong to the League? 

They may through the State Leagues. 

Individual membership, with small dues, 
is recommended. 

Clubs, granges, trade union Leagues, 
groups of foreign-born should be invited to 
become members of the League of Women 
Voters, as each state auxiliary may de- 
termine. Each state auxiliary is expected 
to conduct its work its own way and is free 
to organize by any preferred plan which 
is in agreement with the constitution of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Is the League of Women Voters a Po- 
litical party of women? 

No. It is not the intention of the League 
of Women Voters, as such, to take part in 
elections, to endorse or oppose candidates. 

But it is composed of voters and this 
gives it the same authority and influence 
which in times past have attached to the 
names of male voters when signed to 
petitions for political action. 

Is the League partisan? 

It is non-partisan, but this does not mean 
that any member of the league may not be 
free to join the party of her choice. It is 
non-sectarian, but this does not mean that 
any member of the League may not join the 
church of her choice. 

What does the League hope to gain that 
political parties have not gained? 

Parties are slow-moving. It is hoped 
that an outside group, non-partisan, un- 
partisan and all-partisan, may be able to 
agitate and educate, without fear or favor, 
on behalf of the needed changes in our 
fundamental system. 

What are the aims of the League of 
Women Voters? 

To complete the full enfranchisement of 
women in this country. 

To support a program of legislation for 
the purpose of improving the American 
electorate and, consequently, our entire 
political system. 

To this end the first of eight committees 
authorized by the League in St. Louis, is 
to be devoted. 

This will be called the committee on 
American Citizenship. Its program contains 
ten points, as follows: Compulsory educa- 


tion; education of adults; English, the 
national language; higher qualifications 
for citizenship; direct citizenship for 


women ; naturalization for married women; 
compulsory publication in foreign language 
newspapers of lessons in_ citizenship; 
schools of citizenship; oath of allegiance, 
and educational qualification for the vote. 

What other work was adopted in St. 
Louis? 

A program of nine points for the pro- 
tection of women in industry. This in- 
includes: Abolition of child labor and 
compulsory education from 6 to 16; 8-hour 
day and 44-hour week; abolition of night 
work; minimum wage; equal pay for equal 
work; right of workers to bargain col- 
lectively; state and federal employment 
systems; adequate appropriation and in- 
spection force; inclusion of women on 
National and International Labor Com- 
mission. 

What are the other six of the eight com- 
mittees adopted in St. Louis? 

Child Welfare; Improvement of Election 
Laws and Methods; Social Hygiene; Uni- 
fication of Laws Concerning Civil Status of 
Women; Food Supply and Demand, and 
Research. 

JANE M. Brooks, 
(Mrs. Charles H.) 
National Chairman. 
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THE FEDERAL SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 
UP TO DATE 


Waiting for the 
66th Congress! 


Proposing an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Con- 
ferring upon Women the 
Right of Suffrage. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to 
the legislatures of the several states as an 
amendment ‘to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified b 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, sh 
be valid as part of said Constitution. 
namely: 

“ARTICLE 

“Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. 

“Sec. 2, The Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
provisions of this article.” 





History of Amendment 


First introduced in the Senate, January 10, 
1878, by Senator A. A. Sargent, of California. 


REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE: 


In the Senate: 


1878, Adverse majority. 

1882, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1884, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1886, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1889, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1890, Without recommendation. 

1893, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1896, Without recommendation. 

1913, Favorable majority. 

1914, Favorable majority 

1916, Favorable majority. 

1917, Unanimously . 


In the House: 


1883, Favorable majority. 

1884, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 

1886, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 

1890, Favorable majority. 

1894, Adverse majority. 

1914, Without recommendation. 

1916, Without recommendation. 

1917, Sept. 24, Woman Suffrage Committee 
created, yes 181, no 107. 

1917, Dec. 15, Reported from Judiciary 
Committee without recommendation. 

1918, Jan. 3, Reported favorably from House 
Suffrage Committee. 


VoTep Upon: 
In the House: 
January 12, 1915: yeas 174, nays 204 (378 
voting). 
January 10, 1918: yeas 274, nays 136 (410 
voting) Victory! 


In the Senate: 

January 25, 1887: yeas 16, nays 34 (50 vot- 
ing). 

March 19, 1914: yeas 35, nays 34 (69 voting). 

October 1, 1918: yeas, including pairs, 62; 
nays 34. 

February 10, 1919: yeas, including pairs, 63; 
nays 33. 
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When 


A Westerner’s View 

AM prompted to write what I think about 

the controversy over the organization of a 
Woman Voters League because I have a number 
of letters from friends in the West asking my 
opinion:about it. It seems rather odd that some 
of the new voters should feel alarmed about it. 
Surely no harm could be done by any group of 
women holding meetings, either as counties, dis- 
tricts, states or national, to discuss all questions 
of interest to the common welfare. It may be 
news to some of our new voter friends to know 
that in the West in the last national campaign 
for President women of both the Democratic 
and Republican parties met together to listen to 
the speakers of each party. Why should they 
not meet at other times to listen to discussions 
of public interest as women voters? What is 
there un-American about it? 


Why protest against forming a league of 


‘ 


women voters “whose interests as American 
citizens are identical?” 

Is not this the best reason for it rather than 
against it? Our interests are identical, but the 
great political parties each have a different way 
of expressing these interests, and how best to 


serve these interests. 


SUPPOSE they fear that an organization of 

women would make out a program, submit 
it to each party and tell them that they would 
vote solidly for the party that should adopt that 
program. This would be an unreasonable fear 
because it is impossible even to adopt a mixed 
program that we would all agree upon in our 
own organization. A majority may agree, but all 
never, and any organization would sound its 
own death knell that would attempt to pledge its 
members to vote solidly for any party. 

Meetings of women that would help women 
to study our laws, political organization, and the 
methods of administration would help to make 
a better and more intelligent citizenry; they 
would help to give our women an opportunity to 
meet to debate public questions and to form in- 
telligent opinions based on facts. Men and 
women who know these facts could be asked to 
present them not from a partisan standpoint, 
leave that to the party meetings, but from the 
standpoint of experience. The party leaders 
would have an opportunity to show wherein any 
measures that might be recommended by the 
women were fallacious, and if they could not 
show they were not for the best interests then 
that would be an argument for them. 

Meetings of women from all walks of life 
and of varying interests would certainly tend 
to make for the political education of each and 
everyone. Nothing is more needed at the pres- 
*ent time than the political education of women. 

The writer belongs to and advocates the prin- 
ciples of one of the great political parties and 
feels that those principles can be maintained in 


the face of all the arguments that could be ad- 
vanced in a non-partisan league, and if they 
can’t be then they had better go into the discard 
and new ones be adopted. 

Pittsburg, Kas. MAGDALEN B. Munson. 


A World Citizen Dares Us 


HAVE read with interest your statement as 
to the aims of your Women’s League and 
if I may be allowed to criticise your course will 
say that like we menfolks, your greatest danger 
lies in an over-dose of national, political and 
patriotic citizenship. If Leaguing means loyalty 
and legalized liberty produced by war the less 
we have of it, the happier the human family will 
be without it. Ladies, please balance the scales 
of justice by putting all the order produced by 
law on one side and all the disorder produced 
by law on the reverse side and hand me the re- 
sult either in abnormal, or as normal times, as 
the world has ever experienced. 

Law is the foundation of international and 
civil strife and patriotism is the pulmotor that 
sets it going and never allows it to cease for 
ene moment. Friends, it is useless to expect our 
dyed-in-the-wool policy-dodging males to rea- 
son, but seeing that you women folks are fresh 
in the field of human affairs I am looking for 
more liberality and generosity toward the in- 
evitable changes that must be adopted before 
peace and harmony can take the place of conflict 
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and discord. I am now well past three-score- 
and-ten and have raised a family to mature 
manhood and womanhood, and never have I ad- 
vised them to go to church or Sabbath school or 
to take part in flag-day or tag-day or loyalty 
performances of any kind, neither did I or my 
only son take an oath of allegiance to anything 
or anybody for the sake of oathing. Now don’t 
jump at the conclusion that because I have 
lived in the United States of America from my 
birth that I sneak out of my just part in help- 
ing along with all public improvements and that 
because my wife, my children and I belong to 
and support no church and belong to and sup- 
port no political machine, necessarily we are not 
fit to be called full-fledged human beings. If 
you do address a letter to any one of the church 
people or politicians or business people of Dodge 
County, Minnesota, and find the facts by inquiry, 
remember, this is nothing to brag about, but if it 
proves to be fact, it says that a world citizen is 
worth more to the world than a localized or 
legalized flag-waving-patriot, who styles himself 
a narrow-minded America-first or one hundred 
STITTMAN CAMPBELL. 


per cent. American. 


Mantorville, Minn. ‘ 


P. S. Our only son is now on his way home 
from France, and, to state it plainly, we would 
rather have him safe home than to donate his 
life, or know that one single life of anybody’s 
son had been donated to preserve any form of 
flag worship on earth and I dare you to publish 


this letter. o.. 3S. 6. 
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Julia Ward Howe 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 


(Read at the Celebration of Mrs. Howe’s 80th Birthday at the New England Women’s Club.) 


[WHAT shall we say on this glad day, 
Mid love, and smiles, and tears, 
To her whose birth has blessed the earth 
For eighty glorious years? 


With every year she grows more dear, 
More sweet, more wise, more weighty ; 
For “ sweet sixteen” is vot but green— 

Far richer is sweet eight. 


Let poets praise her ont lays ; 
Let scholars praise her learning ; 
Let patriots speak, with flushing cheek, 
Of war-songs grand and burning. 


Yet more, far more than student-lore, 
Or songs that she has sung us 

Of peace or strife, we prize the life 
That she has lived among us— 


A life so white, the fiercest light 
That fame can cast upon her 

Can but display in clearer ray 
Her purity and honor, 


O shades of night, and error’s blight! 
his dame was born to trouble you. 
Through twenty years of hope and fears 
She led the A. A. W.* 


O’er all the land that noble band 
The sparks of light have scattered, 

Till splendid pyres -and beacon-fires 
The realm of shades have shattered. 


When truths were new, and friends were few, 
And women’s need was sorest, 

They sowed the seed that now indeed 
Is grown a stately forest. 


When here we meet, one voice most sweet 
In vain our earg desire; 

I speak to-day as best I may 
For one now “ gone up higher.” 


The list is long—the titles throng— 
Mother and saint and teacher, 
Thinker and seer and pioneer 
And patriot and preacher ; 


O comrade tried, who kept her side 
When press and pulpit fought her! 

One grateful word must here be heard 
From Lucy Stone’s one daughter. 

A hero’s bride, a nation’s pride, 
A scholar and a statist, 

A queen of song, a foe of wrong— 
The last is still the greatest! 


Our good cause grows, despite its foes; 
Blithe, brave and self-reliant ; 

Tis now upsprung a stripling strong, 
And soon will be a giant. 


The world today has had its say; 
When angels write her story 

With pens that shine, what golden line 
Will glow with richest glory? 


But when ’twas yet a babe, beset 
By ridicule and danger, 

Puny and small, despised by all— 
She loved the little stranger. 


Through all disguise, her prophet eyes 
Discerned the hidden angel, 

And from that hour, with truth and power, 
She preached our glad evangel. 


TH4!, though her life was full and rife 

With pleasures in possession, 

She strove to save the wronged, the slave, 
The victims of oppression. 


Steep age 4 the oome and dark 44 days 
When she took up our gee She felt for all int . 
yrant thrall— 
— et grodne: 4 bay-lea J, set The Ethiop and the Fenian, 
o ner eath of laure Cretan and Jew, and Russian, 
Italian and Armenian ; 


too— 


Let others praise her wit and grace, 
Her genius in its splendor, 

Her skill in art, her tender heart— 
I praise the faith’ s defender! 


SOLDIER of truth in age and youth, 
Keen in each high endeavor, 
Her valiant soul yet seeks the goal 
Where wars shall cease forever. 


Cuban and Greek alike can speak 
How, in a dull and sodden 

And selfish time, in every clime 
She feels for the down-trodden. 


Each fleeting hour confirms her power, 
East day we love her better; 
, Each year departs, and leaves our hearts 
Full many a gem her diadem Bound in a stronger fetter. 
Bears in its brilliant cluster, 
But which among the glittering throng 
Shines with the brightest lustre? 


Which is most dear to hearts sincere— 
Which holds the highest station 

Of all the names by which she claims 
Our love and veneration? 


These golden ties we dearly prize; 
Late, late may they be sundered! 

Dear Mrs, Howe, do make a vow 
To liwe to be a hundred! 


* The Association for the Advancement of Women. 
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The Book Stall 


The Modern Novel 
HERE is no doubt but that one begins the 
reading of Wilson Follett’s Modern Novel 


(Alfred A. Knopf Co., New York), with greater’ 


courage because the writer acknowledges on the 
very first page that he does not mean to drag 
his readers through well-worn ruts of literary 
evolution, classicism, romanticism, realism, up 
to the neo-romantic Chauvinist school of con- 
temporary French and British writers. 


ISS FURMAN, in charge of 

our Women’s Department, 
can tell women who may be away 
from home how we can take care 
of securities, collect income from 
whatever source and credit it to 
your checking account. 


| COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
We are Sometimes Called the O ficial Suffrage Bank 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 





Mr. Follett owns that he is unable to draw a 
ring around the novelist and label him as a 
romantic, or a realist. After this the reader 
begins to breathe comfortably and stretch him- 
self in his armchair. The literary tag-day game 
he is glad to-believe over, and so he may now 
read his Nexo and Andreer and Beresford with- 
out being obliged to card-catalogue them. Mr. 
Follett seems quite willing to saunter with him 
in that “ misty mid-region between romance and 
realism,” whose “boundaries are indefinable 
rather than precise, movable rather than fixed.” 

It is true that the author of “ the purpose and 
meaning of fiction” does some defining on his 
own account; but it is not of the hard and fast 
variety, and it conforms to the general scheme 
of human development and not to mere literary 
shibboleths. 

Mr. Follett concedes that a new mood in 
novel writing came into being with George 
Eliot; a change too fundamental, however, to 
be dismissed as “realism.” It conformed to 
such on-sweeping human movements as Her- 
bart’s ‘‘ states-of-consciousness ” psychology; to 
the modernist movement in religion; to the 
trend towards democracy and social readjust- 


ment. 


'R. FOLLETT’S pet system of novel- 

writing preceding George Eliot 
Henry James is boxed off in compartments 
which he labels sentimentalism and satire. The 
first represented the novel of optimism which 
set up the first person ‘singular with its loves 
and vanities and hypocrisies as its theme. Emo- 


The second represented 


and 


tions preponderated. 
the reflecting, mind, objectively studying life 
and hating its shams. It gained a social point 
of view. 

With the entrance of George Meredith’s se- 
renely feministic theories into literature, senti- 
mentalism received a body blow. Meredith saw 
“ comedy as the laughter of the mind,” and used 
it as a heaven-inspired scourge to do away, 
among other things, with false standards about 
women. “Where the veil is thrown over 
women’s faces,” he protests, “ you cannot have 
society, without which the senses are barbarous 
and the comic spirit is driven to the gutters of 
grossness to slake its thirst.’ “The semi-bar- 
barism of merely giddy communities and fever- 
ish emotional periods” repel the great comic 
poet, says Meredith, as does also “a state of 
marked special inequality of the sexes.” 


For this reason he called upon cultivated 
women not to be so blind to their own interests 


as to swell the ranks of the sentimentalists. 


HE last estate of the novel is that des- 

cribed by Joseph Conrad as “the de- 
tached curiosity of a subtle mind.” This “ un- 
wearied self-forgetful attention to every phase 
of the living universe reflected in our con- 
sciousness may be our appointed task on this 
earth,” sums up the author of Chance and Lord 
Jim. 

Mr. Follett does not quite lay down his theme 
here. If he did, he would after all have capitu- 
lated to relentless advocates of realism as an 
end in itself. He has further chapters on design 
and structure, on the humanistic philosophy with 
which great novels must be informed if they are 
really to be great. 

These chapters lead up to the acceptance of a 
new unity in novel technique, higher and better 
than that which has been replaced. This is 
unity through principle and purpose, making the 
novel conform to life itself. In real life romance 
and realism are never altogther dissociated. 
They are sometimes interchangeable. 


A Story of Poland 
EATRICE BASKERVILLE’S “ The Play- 
ground of Satan” (W. J. Watt and Com- 
pany) is a story of Poland, crushed between 
Germany and Russia—literally the shuttlecock 
between two enemies, for Russia has never been 
a friend to the Poles. 
The story has the stamp of actuality, and 
seems like an account of real occurrences. It 








Copies of 
“ THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER 
of the 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ” 
(THE LIFE AND LET- 


TERS OF CATHERINE 
BRESHKOVSKY), 





autographed by Madame Bresh- 
kovsky, .are for sale for the 
benefit of the .Russian orphans. 


They may be ordered from 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Monadnock Street Upham’s Corner 
Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.50 


Also photographs of Madame Breshkovsky, 
price $1.00. 
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depicts one of those tragic incidents, common 
to border territory in any war—very common to 
some parts of the United States in the Civil 
War—where brothers fought on two sides of 


a cause. 


T gives the picture of an enormous Polish 
I estate, overrun and looted by Prussians and 
Russians, in turn, during the early part of the 
war, when the Grand Duke Nicholas was lead- 
ing the Muscovites against the Germans. 

It is easy to see that what little faith the 
author has in the Russians is anchored in the 
aristocratic class. 

One phase of her story tells of the famous 
Vera Petrovna,,who personally led great en- 
terprises for the protection of the Russians of 
her villages and, afterwards, lost her life at 
the hands of the Reds. 

Miss Baskerville is familiar with the Russian 
language of the Cossacks, having been the 
translator of Nikolai Gogol’s “Taras Bulba.” 
She is not as familiar with English as she might 
be, having as much trouble with her pronom- 
inal antecedents at times as the proverbial cen- 
tipede who contemplated the question of which 
leg came after which until he lay distracted in 
the ditch. 

The story is not at all a great story, nor has it 
literary merit; but it gives a realistic picture 


of the sufferings of Poland. 


A Woman of Adventure 
66 ‘ WOMAN OF ADVENTURE” is the 


subject of a long and interesting book 
review in “ The Common Cause.” This new type 
of adventuress is Mary Slessor, of Calabar; 
Pioneer Missionary. (By W. P. Livingstone. 
Hodder and Stoughton). Mary was a mill girl, 
with six brothers and sisters, a saintly mother 
and a drunken father. At twelve years she 
was the main bread winner of her family. At 
28 she set out as a missionary for West Africa 
and there she worked for the rest of her life, 
almost 40 years. She set out a pioneer, with 
no one belonging to her, but she soon gathered 
her own together. The natives believed that 
one in every pair of twins was a devil, and 
having no way to tell which one, they had the 
custom of killing both at birth and outlawing 
the mother. Mary, who had a will of iron, 
and no fear, broke rudely into this custom. She 
made the husbands take back these mothers 
and she herself adopted the babies. Sometimes 
she had as many as nine babies at once to take 


care of, as she went about the work of the Lord. 
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Mr. Livingstone describes a missionary journey 
with five of her children: 

“The light was fading ere they reached the 
landing beach for Ekenge, and there was yet 
the journey of four miles through the dripping 
forest to be undertaken. It was decided that 
she should go on ahead with the children in 
order to get them food and put them to sleep, 
and that Mr. Bishop and one or two men 
should follow with dry clothes, cooking utensils, 
and the door and window needed for the hut, 
whilst the carriers would come on later with 
the loads. As Mary faced the forest, now dark 
and mysterious, and filled with the noises of 
night, a feeling of helplessness and fear came 
over her. 

66 URELY no stranger procession had ever 

S footed it through the African forest. 
First came a boy, about 11 years of age, tired 
and afraid, a box containing tea, sugar and 
bread upon his head, his garments, soaked with 
the rain, clinging to his body, his feet slipping 
in the black mud. Behind him was another 
boy, eight years old, in tears, bearing a kettle 
and pots. With these a little fellow of three, 
weeping loudly, tried hard to keep up, and close 
at his heels trotted a maiden of five, also 
shaken with sobs. Their white mother formed 
the rear. On one arm was slung a bundle, and 
astride her shoulders sat a baby girl, no light 
burden, so that she had to pull herself along 
with the aid of branches and twigs. She was 
singing nonsense-snatches to lighten the way for 
the little ones, but the tears were perilously near 
her own eyes. Had ever such a company 
marched out against the entrenched forces of 
evil?” 

Twin killing was not the only tribal religious 
custom Mary broke rudely in upon without 
fear. 

“The blood feuds,” says the reviewer, “the 
sacrifices of wives and dependents on a chief's 
grave to give him comfort and company in the 
next world, the ordeal of the poison bean or of 
boiling oil for those who might be implicated 
in witchcraft, nay, even the punishment of err- 
ing wives by flogging to death—all the most 
time-honored institutions and necessary customs 
would be suddenly interfered with, and in the 
end often stopped altogether by the sudden 
arrival on the spot of a little, bare-headed, bare- 
footed white woman, coming panting through 
the bush, snatching the poison away, stamping 
out the fires, forbidding the execution, carrying 
off the culprits, and altogether upsetting the 


whole place. Yet she was such a comfort to 





them, with her medicine for their sickness, her 
sympathy with their griefs, her Solomon's judg- 
ments in their affairs, that when she wanted to 
take up her abode with them they received her 
eagerly, and when she went away again they 
continued to obey her teaching, or at any rate 
returned hurriedly to it when they thought 
there was a chance that she might reappear.” 
Mary Slessor died in Calabar, January, 1915, 
“surrounded by her black children,” of whom 


in her career she accumulated some two score. 








When 
Shopping 


Nothing gives a greater sense 
of security than a checking 
account. Paying by check 
obviates the necessity of carry- 
ing a large amount of cur- 
rency, and automatically 
provides receipts covering 
various expenditures. 

We pay interest on check- 

ing balances, and _ shall 


be glad to explain other 
features of our _ service. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 











MAIN OFFICE: 
55 Cedar Street 
BRANCHES: 
Broadway Madison Ave. 125th St. 
at 73rd St. at 75th St. at 8th Ave, 
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NEW YORK’S 
Smartest Motor Resorts 
PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 
BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 


Under the Direction of 
H. J. ann J. A. SussKINnD 








Play, a Profession with a Future 
O meet a great need for capable work- 
ers in a new and uncrowded profession 

and one of great promise for women, Columbia 

University is cooperating with the National 

League of Women Workers in offering a course 

in organization and leadership of recreational 

and community activities for working girls. 

The course, which began at Columbia Univer- 

sity, New York city, May 12, will last until June 

14, 1919. 

Recreation as an essential need in the lives of 
the people was demonstrated during the war. 
The leisure time of thousands of soldiers was 
organized efficiently, planned on a big scale and 
supervised by trained leaders. Girls all over 
the country were organized in groups for danc- 
This 


wartime experience has opened the way to de- 


ing and other entertainments for soldiers. 


velop community recreation. 

The new vision in community recreation de- 
mands that it be democratic, all-inclusive and 
well-organized. To apply these principles to the 
reconstruction period, when industrial unrest, 
endangered labor standards and unemployment 


are making life hard for the worker—the soldier 


Doors of Opportunity 








no more than the woman who works—is a need 
of the hour, and requires trained leadership. To 
meet this need in the field of girls’ recreation 
the National League of Women Workers, which 
has been organizing non-sectarian, self-govern- 
ing clubs for girls for over thirty years, has 
given to Miss Jean Hamilton, general secretary 
of the National League of Women Workers, 
direct supervision of the course. Miss Hamil- 
ton, who is a Vassar graduate, has had 15 years’ 
experience in organizing self-governing clubs 
girls all over the 
country and the needs of girls. She has made 
a close study of reconstruction conditions as 


for girls. She knows 


they affect wage-earning women. Her plans for 
the course include intensive training for all 
phases of‘girls’ club work. Special stress is be- 
ing placed on the part recreation may play in 
the trying period of the reconstruction. 

The course includes lectures, field work and 
round table discussions. Movements touch- 
ing the lives of working women have been 
brought into the course as giving an intelligent 
background. 

The field of girls’ recreation is constantly ex- 
panding and opportunities for jobs are becoming 
more numerous. It is held that students com- 


pleting this course will be prepared for positions 


with any of the big recreation organizations, for * 


girls’ club work in settlements, for welfare work 
in stores and industrial plants, for leadership 
of girls’ activities in social centers, churches, 
and schools and for positions under public 
recreation commissions in cities and towns all 
over the country. 


She Inspects 

URING the war, a special industrial in- 

spector, Mrs. Arthur T. Cox, the first 
woman in the Indiana Labor Department, was 
appointed by Governor Goodrich. Of her work 
the report says: “ The results accomplished by 
the special industrial inspector, the only woman 
in the bureau of inspection during the war, are 
noteworthy. Her work demonstrates the neces- 
sity for extending it, and for making special 
provision for the administration and enforce- 
ment of measures of protection for women 
workers by women directly responsible to the 
industrial board.” 
setting 


The report recommends legislation 


maximum hours and minimum sanitation and 





| HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
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HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 

dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 
alone. 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals 

Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 


D. H. & W. J. ENOTT, 
JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager. 




















The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 





Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 
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comfort and recommends also the establishment 
of an Industrial Welfare Commission, like that 
of Wisconsin, to administer existing laws and 
establish further regulation of industry. 


66 OMAN knocking at the closed door 
The Public, 
of progress; 


of opportunity,” says 
“has long marked the pathos 
woman forced out of industry by the men re- 
turning from war marks its tragedy. But she 
is silent no longer; neither is she helpless. She 
has the ballot in a sufficient number of states 
to command the attention of politicians; and 
soon they must give heed. The first word heard 
after the end of the war was that women could 
now return to their household duties. But 
many have no household duties, and others do 
not choose to assume them. Those who wish to 
continue in industrial work resent their dis- 
charge to make room for the returning men.” 
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G.F.W.C. Mid-Biennial Council 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE Mid-Biennial Council of the General 

Federation of Women’s Clubs will be held 
in Asheville, N. C., May 27-30, 1919, both dates 
inclusive. 

All members of the General Federation are 
invited to attend the meeting and assist in carry- 
ing out the object of the Council, which is, “to 
consider and to promote the interests of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs.” 


EXTRACT EROM THE BY-LAWS 


Article VII, Section 1. The Board of Di- 
rectors, past presidents of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, presidents of State Fed- 
erations, of Territorial Federations, of clubs, 
and of kindred organizations, and General Fed- 
eration state secretaries shall constitute a Coun- 
cil to consider and promote the interests of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Sec. 2. A president may, in her absence, be 


represented by her appointees. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


The Credentials Room in the Battery Park 
Hotel will be open for general registration, 
Tuesday, May 27, from 9.00 a. m. to 5.00 p. m., 
and on Wednesday, May 28, at 9.00 a. m. 

Club women will please present their visiting 
cards with their Asheville addresses when regis- 
tering. 

The Credentials Room will be open for local 
club women May 26, from 10.00 a. m. to 4.00 
p. m. 

Special tables will be provided for the regis- 
tration of visiting club women. Council mem- 
bers and visiting club women are requested to 
register as soon as possible. . 

Mrs. H. O. Garvey, Chairman. 
Credentials Commitee. 


NNOUNCEMENT OF TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


PECIAL reduced fares are not obtainable 
for the Council meeting of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs to be held at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., May 27 to May 30. It is not in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the railroads to 
authorize special fares on account of conven- 
tions. However, round trip, all-year excursion 
fares are in effect from all important stations in 
the New England, southeast, and central trunk 
lines territory to Asheville. Tickets on sale daily 
with limit of six months. No general all-year- 
round-trip fares available to Asheville from ter- 
ritory west of the Missouri River. The State 
Federation directors and State Federation presi- 
dents are asked to co-operate in arranging for 
the club women going to Asheville from their 
states to travel together. When ,Possible, of 
course, the club women of adjoining states will 

enjoy making the trip together. 

Mrs. Fetrx T. McWurrter, Chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

N Tuesday, at 1.00 o’clock, a luncheon will 

be given by the North Carolina State Fed- 

eration, complimentary to the Board of Di- 

rectors, Past Presidents, and other distinguished 
guests. 

The opening session will take place Tuesday 
night at 830. There will also be sessions 
Wednesday and Thursday nights when musical 
programs will be rendered and addresses will be 
given by distinguished speakers on the spirit of 
America and the reconstruction program for 
Americanization. 

Wednesday afternoon will be devoted to a 
conference at which time the general subjects 
under discussion will be: 

The Future Policies of the General Federa- 
tion. 

Problems of State Federations. 

Mobilizing the Departments of Work for an 
Americanization Program. 

Evening sessions will be held in the Audi- 
torium and day sessions in the Battery Park 
Hotel. 

A reception will be given by the Chamber of 
Commerce at the Battery Park Hotel, Tuesday 
night, following the opening session, compli- 
mentary to the members of the General Federa- 
tion Mid-Biennial Council. 

By courtesy of the Asheville Federation and 
Country Club a garden party will be given at 
the Asheville Country Club at 5.00 o’clock. 

At 2.00 o’clock, Thursday afternoon, a trip 
to Biltmore and Sunset Mountain has been ar- 
ranged by the Rotary Club. 

The North Carolina Forestry Association is 
planning for a trip to Mt. Mitchell, starting 
Saturday at 8.30 a. m. and returning the same 
evening at 8.00 o'clock. The trip will cost 
$3.50. Details may be obtained from the chair- 
man, Miss Julia A. Thorns, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mrs. EuGene REILiey, Chairman, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Reservations can be made for hotel and 
boarding house accommodations by addressing 
Mrs. J. C. Ernst, chairman, Asheville, N. C. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

Mrs. Jostan Evans Cow es, President. 
Mrs. ApAM WeEtss, Recording Secy. 





: Woman’s Medical Journal tells the 
story of Shih Maiyu, or Dr. “ Mary 
Stone,” to use the name she adopted as a medi- 
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cal student in America, a young Chinese woman 
surgeon and physician, now head of the Eliza- 
beth Skelton Danforth Hospital in Kiukiong, 
China. The has, besides a_ well 
equipped cefitral plant filled to capacity, a visit- 
ing service under Dr. Kathleen Hwang, who 


“with her big traveling medicine chest, goes 


hospital 


from city to city, dispensing, visiting, lecturing 


and even operating.” 
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VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSI AN SCHOOL 
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| CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private lessons Classes Normal Courses 














2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparatory Courses, Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS, NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 
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IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 











Children’s Playrooms 


Indoor and outdoor play 
under skilled supervision. 


For folder address 


Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director 
9 West 67th St., New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 4685 




















College Women’s War Work 


N its Journal the Association of Coliegiate 
I Alumnae gives a brief resumé of its war 
work, which was done under the guidance of 
a committee, of which M. Carey Thomas, of 
Bryn Mawr, was chairman. As member of the 
Speaking Division of the Public Information 
Committee, the Association founded speakers’ 
bureaus and sent out hundreds of speakers, 
addressed 


factories, and 


movies, 
other 


who schools, colleges, 


granges, innumerable 
groups of people, on the fundamental issues 
of the war and the necessity for entering it 
and carrying it through to a successful issue. 
Other methods of patriotic propaganda used by 
literature and current 


the association were 


events classes. 

Besides this educational work the one hun- 
dred and fifteen branches of the association 
worked for the Food Administration; the 


Children’s Bureau in its Children’s Year Cam- 


paign and adopted 125 French orphans, whom 


various branches propose to aid until their edu- 
cation is completed. 

The association has also provided trained 
women for many branches of government war 
work, overseas and at home. Not long before 


was declared, the association, taking 
by the 


course at Vassar, was arranging pre-nursing 


peace 


pattern successful summer nursing 
course in many colleges. 

The association also co-operated financially 
with the Association of American Colleges in 
bringing a hundred young French women to be 


educated in American colleges. 


The Educated Woman 


HE educated woman must play an even 

larger part in the solving of the big world 
problems, in the opinion of President Mary E. 
Wooley of Mount Holyoke College, who ad- 
dressed the Mount Holyoke Alumnae Associa- 
tion recently on the subject of “The College 
Woman as a World Citizen.” 

President Wooley declared that she had no 
fear for the home as the result of the increased 
The Ameri- 
can woman today enjoys more nearly an equal 


activity of women in world affairs. 


opportunity with men in any chosen field than 
ever before, she declared in the course of her 
address. 


Cambridge and Suffrage 
~ EVEN masters of colleges and twenty-two 


professors were among the signers of the 
memorial presented to Cambridge University 
urging the admission of women to full uni- 
versity membership. Women, it is suggested, 
should be subject to the same conditions and 
discipline as men students and should wear 


the cap and gown. 


Arrange for Playgrounds 

O meet the demand for an increased num- 

ber of playgrounds the New York City 
Woman Suffrage Party has organized a move- 
ment to secure vacant street spaces and con- 
Mrs. Walter 
made arrange- 


vert them into playgrounds. 
Timme, district leader, has 
ments to fence off a block, possibly more, in a 
congested part of her district and has ar- 
ranged for an attendant who will direct the 
children’s play. Other places will also be pro- 
vided. This movement is in line with the pro- 
gram for recreational activities as suggested by 
the League of Women Voters through the Com- 








THE HANOUM CAMPS 


THETFORD, VERMONT 
Views of the White and Green Mountains 
THE HANOUM INN For Adults 
THE LAKE CAMP For Older Girls 
THE HILL CAMP For Younger Giris 


Riding; swimming and canoe- 
ing on a private lake; moun- 
tain trips. 


PROFESSOR AND Mags. C. H. 


FARNSWORTH, TEACHERS COL- 
LEGB, New York CITY. 











g “A PARADISE OF WATERS” | 
CAMP X VEGA 


CHARLESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS 8 to 15 years. 
Fishing, hunting, swimming, sailing, tennis 
—outdoor theatricals—hikes, canoe trips, 
carpentry, tutoring. Four motor boats. One 
large central building and outdoor sleeping 
bungalows. 


Twelve hours from New York City. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
ty 





24 E. 40th Street New York Ci 

















To Rent for Summer: 8-room sum- 
mer-furnished house with two room 
bungalow and 30 acres of land, on 
Martha’s Vineyard, close to the water, 
a few miles from Gay Head. Situa- 
tion beautiful and very secluded. 
Bathing, fresh and salt water fishing, 
gunning, fine air and view. $150 for 
summer and fall. Address E. B. R., 
175 Vreeland Ave., Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

















ROSETTA O’NEILL 


' 

{ SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ | 
traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National 
Interpretive—Ballroom 


DANCING 


“To Miss O’ Neill I owe my success” —Mrs. Vernon Castle 


766 Madison Ave., New York , Telephone Plaza 8692 
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mittee on Social Hygiene, of which Dr. Valeria 


Parker is chairman. 


Personal 

RS. HARRIET ROSS NEWELL, whose 

death occurred at Derry, New Hamp- 
shire, on Easter morning, was a pioneer suffra- 
gist who had labored long and faithfully for 
suffrage and other progressive movements. Mrs. 
Newell achieved success as a nurse, being in ad- 
vance of her time in her belief and practice of 
hydrotherapy and fresh air treatment. She was 
a loyal worker in the W. C. T. U. 
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To Our Subscribers and Readers !/ 


WILL YOU ASSUME 
AN OBLIGATION? 


Use Your Personal Influence and 
hold yourself responsible to obtain 


TWO 


new subscribers to the 
WOMAN CITIZEN 


We shall do our Part to make 
the Publication worthy of the 
National American Woman 


Suffrage Association. 


Subscription Price - - - - - - $2.00 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue New York City, New York 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence-that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: Til teli you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“ That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case) : I’ll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and he 
added that it not only sim- / 
plified the articles, but 7 
solidified them and made / 
them so _ authoritative J 

rd 


‘ 


that he would be W.c. 
able to follow out + ° 

with safety his P DODD, 
plan to  pub- ff MEAD & 
lish the series Poon Ine, 
of articles “$ ublishers, 


‘¢ 


in book PAs 449 Fourth Ave, 


New York City 


Colonel: The Editor feels that way ers. Of course I named The New form. ray 
| Magth A> sngnhand ze tn 
The inference from the foregoing is plain. If Tue New INTERNATIONAL “2 garding the See- 
is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority Ye Sine apenas tone 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value (i of an ae ee 
of the work to the public for general reference goes without Pd > Price, and with your 
= Ss Monthly List of Prize 
saying. e Questions. 
Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, SS 
at right; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated Ls? 
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80-page Book will be sent, together with full information / 


about the present easy way to place THE New INTER- f 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 7 estaence 


NEW YORK 
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